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FEBRUARY 18-14 Public Utilities Advertising Association Regional 
Meeting, Montreal, Canada 
&- 5 “hoe Committee, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 20 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Headquarters, 


3- 6 EEI Industrial Electrification Heating Conference, 
Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 


6- 7 EEI Industrial Power & Heating Group, Netherland 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 


6- 7 EEI-AGA 1958 Conference Final Planning Meeting, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


6- 7 Missouri Valley Electric Association Industrial & 
Commercial Sales Conference, President Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


6- 7 PEA Winter Meeting Systems Operation Committee, 
Hotel Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


10-11 EEI-AGA Taxation Accounting Meeting, Brown Ho- 
tel, Louisville, Ky. 

10-11 EEI Commercial Lighting Committee, Hotel Roose- 
velt, New Orleans, La. 

10-11 EEI Electrical Equipment Committee, Dayton Bilt- 
more Hotel, Dayton, Ohio 

11-12 EEI Transmission & Distribution Committee, Lord 


Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


13 NARUC Executive Meeting, Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


13-14 EEI Electric Space Heating and Air Conditioning 
Committee, Birmingham, Ala. 


EEI Residential Promotion Committee, EEI Head- 
quarters, NYC 


13-14 PEA Relay Committee, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


13-14 


17-18 EEI Commercial Cooking and Water Heating Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C. 

17-19 EEI Meter & Service Committee, Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

17-19 American Management Association Mid-Winter 

, Personnel Conference, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 

20-21 14th Annual National Wiring Promotion Conference, 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

27-28 PEA Electrical Equipment Committee, Roosevvelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

20-21 PEA Joint Winter Meeting Transmission and Dis- 
tribution Committee, and System Planning Com- 
mittee, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MARCH 


5 PIP Inter-Regional Committee Meeting, Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
6- 7 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Business De- 
—- Section, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, 
alif. 


12 PIP Steering Committee Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
Room 133, New York City, N. Y. 


New York City 


24-27 EEI 24th Annual Sales Conference, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


27-28 Oklahoma Utilities Association Annual Convention, 
Oklahoma Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

27-28 Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Engineering & 
Operations Section, Sheraton Palace, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

APRIL 





14-16 EEI-AGA 1958 National Conference of Electric and 
Gas Utility Accountants, Shamrock Hilton Hotel, 
Houston, Texas 


16-18 Missouri Valley Electric Association Engineering 
Conference, President Hotel & Municipal Audito- 
rium, Kansas City, Mo. 

17 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Headquarters, 
New York City 

23-24 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Administrative 
Services Section, Hotel Valley Ho, Scottsdale, 
Ariz. 

27-30 EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio 

28-30 EEI Purchasing and Stores 1958 Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 

MAY 


5- 7 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Mark Hopkins Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


8- 9 EEI Transmission and Distribution 


Committee, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


12-13 EEI Electrical Equipment Committee, Radisson Ho- 
tel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

12-13 EEI Hydraulic Power Committee, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Calif. 

14-16 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Annual Con- 
vention, Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Calif. 

15-16 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Shreveport, La. 

JUNE 


9-11 EEI 26th Annual Convention, Boston, Mass. 


SEPTEMBER 


8- 9 EEI-AGA 1958-59 Accounting Division and Section 
Organization Meeting, Netherland Hilton Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


22-24 EEI Meter and Service Committee, Plaza & Driscoll 
Hotels, Corpus Christi, Texas 


Feb. 9-15 National Electrical Week. 
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Statement on Electric Utility Taxation 


Clifford B. McManus Reports to Committee on Ways and Means, House 
of Representatives; Washington, D. C., Jan. 3, 1958 


I am Chairman of the Board of 
The Southern Co. I am also Chair- 
man of the Special Tax Policy Com- 
mittee of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute and in this capacity I am 
submitting the following statement. 
The Edison Electric Institute is the 
leading trade organization of the elec- 
tric utility industry and in terms of 
number of customers served, repre- 
sents over 95 per cent of the taxpaying 
electric companies. 


| AM a resident of Atlanta, Georgia. 


Need for Federal Tax Revenue 


The Edison Electric Institute is 
aware of the gravity of the inter- 
national situation and the urgent need 
for Federal tax revenues to meet the 
defense needs of our country. I want 
to assure you that the electric com- 
panies will do their full part in meet- 
ing the emergency. They seek no 
special consideration or preferential 
treatment apart from others in the 
matter of Federal income taxes. 

The electric companies believe that 
it is the duty of all citizens, and of all 
industries and businesses to carry 
their full share of the tax burden. This 
is no time to advocate or practice tax 
avoidance at the expense of those who 
support our Federal government. 


One Pays, One Doesn’t 


Unfortunately, the electric utility 
industry is divided into two segments; 


—-=wo0ne that pays Federal income taxes 


and one that does not. In 1956 the 
utilities that pay Federal income taxes 


generated 76.42 per cent of the total 
kilowatthours produced, whereas the 
utilities that do not pay Federal in- 
come taxes generated 23.58 per cent 
of the total kwhr produced. 

A situation where over 20 per cent 
of an industry is automatically 2scap- 
ing Federal income taxes is a grave 
discrimination against that portion of 
the industry and its customers that is 
providing an important part of the 
tax revenues of this country. 

This situation threatens the very 
existance of the taxpaying electric 
utilities since in common with every 
other corporate business, the electric 
companies must include the taxes they 
pay in the charges which they make 
for their services. They have no other 
source of funds. In effect, the electric 
companies are acting as tax collectors 
and their customers pay the taxes. In 
reality, it is the customers of the tax- 
paying electric utilities who are being 
discriminated against through the 
workings of this unfair tax situation. 

The extent of the tax burden is very 
great. It is in two parts—the visible 
tax that appears on the books and the 
invisible part that does not. I first 
want to discuss the visible tax burden. 

In the year 1956 the electric com- 
panies on the average set aside for 
direct or visible taxes 23.5 cents out of 
every dollar of electric operating rev- 
enue after elimination of intercom- 
pany revenue and expenses. Of this 
amount, 14.4 cents was for Federal 
taxes and 9.1 cents was for state and 
local taxes. The dollars set aside for 
Federal taxes totaled over one billion 
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in 1956 and exceeded this amount in 
1957. 

I realize you are interested only in 
Federal taxes, but I hope you will keep 
in mind the magnitude of the state 
and local tax burdens, since such taxes 
are an important factor in determining 
the rates that our customers must pay. 


Federal Tax Is Large Item 

The fact that Federal income taxes 
are a particularly large item for com- 
panies such as the electric utilities, 
which have to make a heavy invest- 
ment per dollar of annual revenue, is 
a matter of serious concern to us. 
Electric companies on the average re- 
quire about $4.00 of property to obtain 
a dollar of annual operating revenue. 
In addition, the regulatory authorities, 
Federal, state and local, having juris- 
diction over us, together with good 
business practices, dictate that a sub- 
stantial part of the taxpaying electric 
companies’ capitalization be in risk or 
equity capital. They also set our rates 
of return. Thus the average utility 
seldom has over 60 per cent of its 
capitalization in debt and many have 
much smaller proportions. We are 
forced to earn enough income after 
taxes to attract the risk capital re- 
quired to meet the ever growing needs 
of the people we serve. 


Earnings Limits Controlled 


We must, however, stay within the 
rates of return set by the commis- 
sion. All we can earn is fair wages 
for the money furnished by the in- 
vestors. 
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You will get a better idea of the end 
result of these factors when I tell you 
that while the electric companies’ total 
sales are less than 134 per cent of the 
total gross sales of all corporations, 
the electric companies pay over 4 per 
. cent of the corporate income taxes of 
this country. 

Now I want to tell you about just 
one feature of the invisible part of 
the tax burden of the electric com- 
panies that is of a very serious nature 
to us. 


Interest, Dividends Taxed 


The holders of the securities of the 
electric companies must pay Federal 
income taxes on the interest and divi- 
dends they receive from the com- 
panies. The amount of tax revenue re- 
ceived from this source must be very 
large, but unfortunately exact figures 
are not presently available. The utility 
companies must pay high enough in- 
terest and dividend rates ta enable 
them to sell their securities in com- 
petition with tax-free bonds marketed 
by the public bodies in the power busi- 
ness. This income tax component paid 
by the investor is, of course, included 
in the rates paid by the customers of 
the taxpaying electric utilities for 
electric service. : 

Federal power projects are in the 
main financed by appropriations by the 
Congress and by retained earnings. 
Although these Federal projects may 
return to the U. S. Treasury a portion 
of the money advanced by the Con- 
gress, they do not pay any Federal 
taxes. 

State and local political bodies fi- 
nance in the main with tax-free bonds. 
There are some two billion dollars of 
such bonds applicable to the utility 
operations of state and local bodies. 
No Federal income taxes are paid on 
the interest received by the owners of 
such bonds. Obviously such securities 
are attractive to people of large means. 


State, Local Taxes 


As previously pointed out, 9.1 cents 
of every dollar of operating revenue 
collected by the taxpaying electric 
utilities is paid out in state and local 
taxes. 

Save for a nominal amount in lieu 
of such taxes paid by TVA and Hoover 
Dam, Federal power projects pay no 
state and local taxes. 

Some state and local political bodies 
in the power business, and some rural 
electric cooperatives, pay taxes or 
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make payment in lieu of state and 
local taxes, but the average of all pay- 
ments for both groups is less than 
3 cents of each dollar of operating 
revenue, as compared with 9.1 cents 
for the taxpaying utilities. 

In 1925 about 4% per cent of the 
electric energy generated was pro- 
duced by public bodies. Visible taxes 
incurred by taxpaying electric utilities 
in that year took a little more than 
9 cents of every dollar of operating 
revenue. 


By 1940 the percentage of electric 
energy generated by public bodies had 
jumped to 11.58 per cent. Visible 
taxes incurred by taxpaying electric 
utilities that year took 17.7 cents of 
every dollar of operating revenue. 


In 1956 the percentage of electric 
energy generated by public bodies had 
again jumped to 23.58 per cent. Visible 
taxes incurred by taxpaying electric 
utilities in that year increased to 23.5 
cents per dollar of operating revenue. 

The non-income taxpaying segment 
of the electric utility industry has 
many special privileges besides its 
freedom from Federal income taxes 
and its relative freedom from state 
and local taxes. But the tax advantage 
is the destructive factor. It is so im- 
portant that taxpaying businesses find 
it increasingly difficult to compete 
with that part of the industry enjoy- 
ing its benefits. 

There are probably many methods 
by which the Federal government can 
tax state and local bodies as well as 
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Federal projects, and it seems to us *= 
that in view of the need by the Federal , 


government for additional revenue, 
the existing inequity between the 
taxes borne by the customers supplied 
by taxpaying electric utilities and 
those served by utilities which do not 
pay taxes, it would be wise for your 
committee to make a complete study 
of this situation. 

We would like to suggest that it 
would be appropriate for you to ask 
your staff to investigate the problems 
which we have outlined and to report 
their findings back to your committee. 

We will assist you in every way 
that we can and will put our legal 
and tax people at the disposal of your 
staff. In this connection, I understand 
from lawyers expert in the field of 
taxation that there is no constitutional 
obstacle to Federal taxation of Federal 
power operations. Federal power pro- 
jects account for more than 70 per 
cent of the power produced by the 
non-income tax-paying segment of the 
industry, a large part of which is 
supplied to other non-income taxpay- 
ing utilities. Substantial relief of 
this unfair situation can be secured 
immediately by placing upon these 


Federal projects the equivalent of the # 


Federal tax burden.that is now borne 
by taxpaying utilities. The taxing of 
state and local bodies may be a little 
more complicated, but from our studies 
we are sure that it can be done and 
we believe that your committee will 
arrive at a satisfactory solution to 
this problem.—Clifford B. McManus 


Second Street Tree Conference Proceedings 


to Be Available Shortly 


OLUME II of Our Streets Can Be 

Beautiful and Useful, the Proceed- 
ings of the Second Street Tree and 
Utility Conference held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, last March, is being published 
and will be available shortly. 

The attractively designed volume 
contains 160 pages, 48 illustrations, 
with heavyweight, illustrated cover. 

The conference was sponsored by 
Edison Electric Institute, the Illum- 
inating Engineering Society and the 
National Shade Tree Conference. 

The program presented speakers 
from organizations directly concerned 
with the solution of tree-wire-lighting 


problems, and from interested groups, 
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including the American Institute of @— cont 


Planners, the American Society of 
Landscape Architects, the National 
Association of Home Builders and the 
American Association of Nurserymen. 

Together the papers present a 
comprehensive picture of past ac- 
complishments, present efforts and 
future requirements in the coordina- 
tion of trees, street lighting and 
utility services. 

The price per individual copy is 
$2.55, postage paid in the USA. 
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Community Leaders and Freedom 


By Edwin Vennard 


Vice President and Managing Director, Edison Electric Institute 


Excerpts from an address before the Atlantic City Chamber of Commerce, 


E have in the modern world to- 
WV ww two great systems of 

ideologies—two separate and 
distinct ideas as to how men should 
get along with one another in society. 
On the one hand, there is the Russian 
system where the government owns 
the machinery of production and con- 
trols the lives of the individuals. On 
the other hand, there is the Ameri- 
can system where the people as in- 
dividuals and as free investors own 
the machinery of production and con- 
trol their own lives, using limited 
government to maintain order and 
fair play. 

Fundamentally speaking, there are 
only two kinds of government. Either 
the government runs the people or 
the people run the government. His- 
tory shows that any compromise 
between these two positions has been 
merely a phase in transition—only a 
temporary situation. Every once in 
awhile somebody claims to have dis- 
covered a new kind of government. 
Hitler proclaimed a “new order,” and 
we saw how that drifted, fairly quick- 
ly, into a situation where the govern- 
ment runs the people. 

During the ’30’s, the American 
people were going through the un- 
usual ordeal of the great depression. 
Obviously they needed help, and there 
is certainly a place for government 
in such emergencies. However, it ap- 
peared that the trend toward govern- 
ment operation of the economy was 
greater than seemed wise. This trend 
continued well beyond the emergency 
caused by the depression. 

Did the American people really 
want the government to operate the 
economy ? 

About that time the science of pub- 
lic opinion sampling was coming into 
its own. It was no longer necessary 
to guess what people think or what 
they know or what they believe or 
what they want. This sampling 
process was used in a number of sur- 
veys. First a measurement was made 
of the ideology of the American 
people by asking such questions as 
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those indicated before. These ques- 
tions were first tested among two 
control groups, one group being 
people known by their public utter- 
ances to be believers in Socialism or 
Communism, the other control group 
being people who were known to be- 
lieve in free enterprise or freedom. 

As might be expected, a high per- 
centage of the control group believing 
in Socialism answered these questions 
in the affirmative. ‘Yes, we believe in 
government operation of banks, of 
key industries.” On the other hand, 
a very high percentage of those be- 
lieving in free enterprise answered 
these questions in the negative. After 
the questions had proved their valid- 
ity on the control groups, they were 
asked of representative samples of 
American people. During the late 
’30’s, almost 40 per cent of those 
asked, answered these questions as 
did the Socialist control group. 


Why These Beliefs? 

Next, this research on public atti- 
tude sought to find out why people 
held these beliefs. 

(To the question) “What is the 
average rate of profit in industry?”, 
the average answer was 25 per cent. 
“What is a fair profit?” The average 
answer was 10 per cent. People 
thought that industry was making 
two-and-one-half times what was fair. 

The fact was that profits were run- 
ning in the neighborhood of five per 
cent—or one-half of what people 
thought was fair and only one-fifth 
of what they thought was profit. 

The next step in the study was to 
determine the correlation between a 
person’s ideology and his knowledge 
of facts... Survey cards were divided 
into two groups. (One group for 
people informed as to the facts of 
the American economic system, the 
other group for those uninformed.) 

The results were enlightening. In 
the group well informed, only 25 per 
cent tended to favor collective ideol- 
ogy while 75 per cent tended to sup- 
port free enterprise. Among the 
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group of uninformed only 13 per cent 
favored free enterprise. A whopping 
87 per cent of them favored collect- 
ivism. 

The result offered a clue as to what 
might be done to prevent our drifting 
toward a controlled economy under 
which freedom might be lost: Inform 
people as to the facts about the 
American economic system. To see 
if this idea would work, experiments 
were conducted in this company and 
in that one, in this town and in that 
one and, in some cases, on a state- 
wide basis. . . In every case it was 
found that when people were in- 
formed as to the facts, they tended 
to change from belief in the phil- 
osophy of “government take care of 
me” to the philosophy under which 
people take care of themselves and 
call upon government to do for them 
only those things which they cannot 
do for themselves. 

As a result of this research, a num- 
ber of courses were developed, de- 
signed to explain simply the facts 
about the American capitalistic sys- 
tem. It was found unnecessary to say 
the system is good or bad or criticize 
any other system. The facts about 
this system convince most people that 
it is pretty good, that it produces sub- 
stantial benefits, both in material 
value and in human values. The basic 
aim is to show that the American sys- 
tem works, and the presentation which 
has been most effective follows this 
line: 

The American System—Does It Work? 

The test of any system is “Does it 
work? Does it produce things men 
want? Does it satisfy human needs?” 
In America we would add one more, 
“Does it allow men to live in dig- 
nity?” 

The reason that any man works is 
to satisfy his human needs. If he 
lives alone, his problem is very sim- 
ple. He must either work or he will 
die. When men live together in 
groups, they must work out a pattern 
for group living. They must learn to 
respect the rights of others. But 
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whether working singly or in groups, 
men must work if they are to live. 

How are men motivated to work? 
Basically, there are only two ways: 
You can force them to work or you 
can reward them for working. In 
America we choose reward. The Rus- 
sians choose force. 


The American system rests on five 
principles: 


1. Private property: 


The right of a man to own his 
shoes and his home and his furni- 
ture and his appliances; the right 
of a man to pool his savings with 
other men to purchase the machin- 
ery of production to produce things 
they and other men want. 


2. Free market: 


The right of a man to buy what 
he wants from the person who 
wants to sell; the right to shop 
around for what one wants; the 
right to sell one’s property for 
what it will bring from a person 
who wants to buy it, whether that 
property is a home, a car, a share 
of stock, trade goods, or any other 
property. 


3. Profit and wage incentives: 


In America a man is paid for his 
physical and mental labor in ac- 
cordance with what he can produce. 
A man can shop around, offering 
his services at the wage he believes 
he is worth, to those who can use 
his services at that rate. The more 
he produces and the more valuable 
he is, the more he is likely to re- 
ceive in wages. 

In America, a man can make a 
profit if he can make and sell a use- 
ful article suited to the needs of 
the market. 

People are encouraged to save 
and to invest their money, the re- 
ward being the profit or income 
they will receive on their invest- 
ment. Without the profit or return 
on the investment, the individual is 
not encouraged to save. 


4. Competition: 


Every American is free to enter 
a trade or business and to compete 
with anyone else. This gives every- 
one a chance to show what he can 
do, and gives everyone an incentive 
to do his best. If anybody has a 
better idea or better way to do 
something, he can try it. 
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5. Government regulation, not 
government operation: 


In America men in government 
act as regulators to maintain order 
and fair play. In America the gov- 
ernment was not designed to oper- 
ate business enterprises. 

When men in business operate 
business enterprises and men in gov- 
ernment act as regulators, the people 
have redress from wrong. When men 
in government act both as operators 
of business and as regulators, the 
people have no redress because their 
appeal is to the same group of men. 

Where men rely on themselves for 
their own personal security and ad- 
vancement, and are not dependent on 
the whim of government for their 
livelihood, they develop an_ inner 
strength of character which is hard 
to destroy. 


American Productivity 


Does the American system produce 
things men want? 

Americans are only one-sixteenth 
of all the people in the world. Our 
nation occupies only one-nineteenth 
of all the world’s land surface. Yet 
with this relatively small number of 
people working on this 
small land area, our 
racked up this record: 

Americans own 3/5 of all the auto- 
mobiles in the world. 

Americans own '% of all the tele- 
phones in the world. 

We own 1% of all the world’s ra- 
dios; 24 of the world’s television 
sets. 

We consume 3/5 of all the oil pro- 
duced in the world, % of the 
world’s coffee, and 2/5 of the 
world’s electricity. 

It has been estimated that Ameri- 
can factories produce about half of 
the world’s goods. Our productive 
might has armed the world twice in 
great wars; it stands ready to do so 
again if need be. In the face of a rec- 
ord like this, it cannot be denied that 
in terms of producing the goods and 
services man wants, our system works 
well—far better than any of its com- 
petitors. Proof that it can work for 
other countries, other cultures and 
other climates, is found in the out- 
standing success of West Germany, 
which has adopted a system very 
much like ours. 

Let us compare our productivity 
with that of the system in use in 
Russia. 


relatively 
people have 
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An American factory worker can 
buy about 6% suits of clothes with a 
month’s wages; a Russian can buy 
4 suit. An American factory worker 
can buy about eight pairs of shoes 
with a week’s wages; a Russian can 
buy about %, pair of shoes. An 
American factory worker earns about 
$16 in an eight-hour day; a Russian’s 
pay for one day would buy about 
$2.25 worth of goods on the same 
basis. In city and urban housing, the 
American occupies 370 square feet, 
while the Russian occupies only 79 
square feet. 

In terms of human values as well 
as in material goods, the American 
system has produced remarkable re- 
sults. For example, since 1900 life 
expectancy in the United States has 
increased from 47 to 70. People are 
living longer in America because they 
are living better and eating better, 
because we are eliminating drudgery, 
and because of the great strides in 
medical science which is not run by 
the government. 

Our infant death rate has dropped 
74 per cent since 1915, thanks again 
to our independent doctors, spurred 
on to accomplishment by the self-sat- 
isfaction that comes only to a free 
man. A doctor who is forced to per- 
form by his government does not have 
the same incentive. 

The incidence of pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria and typhoid has 
been substantially reduced since 1900. 

One of the great aids to financial 
security in America is life insurance. 
A man buys life insurance to take 
care of his family if anything should 
happen to him. In 1900 Americans 
owned $100 of life insurance per per- 
son. In 1956 Americans owned $2,560 
of life insurance per person. 

The record indicates that the pro- 
ductive capacity of free men is 
greater than that of men who are not 
free—both in a material sense and in 
terms of human values. 


It is true that in developing and 
launching the Sputniks, the Russians 
have shown a competence in the field: 
of missiles. But let us not conclude 
that they are way ahead when what 
has happened is that they have con- 
centrated most of their energy on one 
project. 

Our Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, in an article appearing in Life 
magazine, recently said, “If you di- 
vide the Soviet gross national product 
into halves, you will find that more 
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than half goes for military purposes 
and for capital investment and less 
than half for all consumption, the to- 
tal consumption of 200 million people. 
By contrast, two-thirds of the U. S. 
national product goes for consumption 
by our 172 million people and only 
one-third for all other purposes, in- 
cluding defense.” 

With our much lower percentage 
expenditure, we are maintaining a 
respectable defense system. Rather 
than a bad showing, this would seem 
to be an excellent showing of our pro- 
ductive strength. Remember that 
while doing this, we are eating bread, 
butter, potatoes and meat; we are 
living in housing excellent by com- 
parison; we are driving our own cars, 
and, more importantly, living our own 
lives. 

No military man has yet said that 
even with missiles and nuclear war- 
heads, Russia could win a war. 


How Do We Share Our Wealth? 


Some critics of the American sys- 
tem admit that it produces the goods 
and servicés men want, but say that 
workers do not get their share. If 
true, it is a serious criticism. If not 
true, we should know it. What are 
the facts? 

Let us imagine that we have a con- 
ference table and that we have around 
it five workers and one owner. Let us 
take 100 silver dollars, representing 
all of the national income. We shall 
give the employees $66. We shall give 
the owner-stockholders $6. Of this 
$6, the owner actually gets $3.50 in 
dividends and allows $2.50 to remain 
in the business to expand it and buy 
more machinery. 

All income on property—income to 
landlords, stockholders, bondholders 
and rent payments to individuals— 
amounts to only 13 per cent of the 
national income, as contrasted to 66 
per cent going to employees in wages 
and salaries. 

There are not many very wealthy 
people. After income taxes, 84 per 
cent of all national income goes to 
people with income of less than $200 
a week. After income taxes, only 7 
per cent of the national income goes 
to people with incomes of more than 
$20,000 a year. If we shoot all these 
rich people and take all their income 
and divide it equally among all the 
people in the country, each would re- 
ceive 25 cents a day. 
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All corporation profits average 
about 4 per cent on sales for the past 
28 years. During the last three years 
profits on sales have been running be- 
tween 3 and 4 per cent. Average profit 
is four cents out of a dollar of sales. 


A 28-year study of government rec- 
ords of all corporations indicates that 
about 70 per cent of the income of 
corporations is spent on operating ex- 
penses, such as replacement, mate- 
rial, supplies, rent, heat, taxes, and 
the like. Of the balance available for 
employees and owners, employees get 
87 per cent and owners 13 per cent. 


How Did America Get So Rich? 


How did America become the rich- 
est nation on earth? Herein lies the 
secret—a secret that can be shared 
with all men everywhere if they are 
willing to listen and if they will ex- 
amine the record: 

Most people in the world today use 
muscle power or animal power to get 
their work done. In America, 98 per 
cent of all our work is done by ma- 
chinery. With the electrically driven 
machine, the average American fac- 
tory worker has working for him the 
equivalent of 298 helpers. Naturally, 
he can produce more than he could 
with his two bare hands. 

In America during the past 100 
years the national income per man- 
hour worked has risen directly in pro- 
portion to the increase in horsepower- 
hours per manhour worked. In other 
words, the more machinery a man has 
at his disposal, the more he can earn 
in real income. That fact alone dis- 
closes that Marx was wrong. Marx 
thought that an increase in the use 
of machinery would hurt the workers. 
The reverse has happened. The more 
machinery the worker has, the more 
money he makes and the more he can 
buy with that money. 


How did we get so much machinery 
in America? We do it by encouraging 
individual Americans to save so they 
can invest their savings in companies 
that produce things that men want. 
We encourage men to save by paying 
them interest or return on their 
money. You may call that a profit, 
and so it is but it is the profit system 
which encourages men to save and to 
invest so they can have more and so 
they can produce more. That is capi- 
talism and the record proves that it 
works far better than a system of 
forced labor. 
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Telling the story of capitalism in 
this way gets results; we know this 
from measurement. It is effective in 
employee information programs, in 
booklets, as a talk, or in a filmstrip. 
But whether this presentation or any 
other is used, it is important that the 
American people know the facts 
about, and understand the workings 
of, our economic system. 

Why is it important for Americans 
to know these facts? It is important 
first because we are dealing with the 
principal issue of our time. We ought 
to know why our sons are called upon 
to give part of their time in training 
for the defense of their country: 
These men and their families are en- 
titled to know about the ideals for 
which we stand. 


We Must Keep Ourselves Informed 


It is important that we keep our- 
selves informed lest we here in 
America may gravitate unwittingly 
to some kind of a system, perhaps not 
Communism by name, but neverthe- 
less a system where the government 
operates more and more of the econ- 
omy until finally it operates all of it. 
If that is allowed to happen here in 
America, you and I will have lost our 
freedom just as surely as we would 
lose it if the Communists took over 
either by means of outside force or by 
means of acting from within. 

Historians tell us that more often 
than not a democracy changes to a 
dictatorship or a totalitarian state, 
not by conquest from the outside but 
by vote of the people or by voluntary 
action of the people within the coun- 
try. This was the case in Germany 
and Italy. 

England almost made the change. 
Just after World War II the British 
people in a free election threw out of 
office Winston Churchill, one of the 
greatest statesmen of our time. The 
British people voted in favor of So- 
cialism, meaning government opera- 
tion of the principal industries and 
principal means of production. Since 
then, the British have partially turned 
back to the kind of a system where 
individual freedom can exist. 

This same sort of thing can happen 
here unless we are vigilant to keep it 
from happening. It can happen here 
if Americans call upon their govern- 
ment to do for them those things 
which men can and should do for 
themselves. President Eisenhower has 

(Continued on page 25) 











HOUSEPOWER Provides Aids 
for $100,000 Contest 


DVERTISING and_ promotion 
A aids to help utilities and trade 
allies in EEI’s 1958 HOUSE- 
POWER $100,000 cartoon caption con- 
test are now available at the HOUSE- 
POWER Program headquarters in 
New York. 

The kit, containing broadsides, 
counter displays, suggested newspaper 
advertising, local ideas and lead helps 
for contractors, ad reprints, contest 
rules and entry blank mats, price lists 
and other materials, have been mailed 
to residential sales managers, promo- 
tion managers, communications chiefs 
of electric utilities companies, state 
electrical associations, consumer and 
trade magazines and others. 


Contest Opens Feb. 1 

The contest will kick off Feb. 1 in 
time for National Electrical Week, 
and it will continue through April. 
It will be supported through HOUSE- 
POWER advertisements in Saturday 
Evening Post, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, Sunset magazine and the Living 
magazine annual. 

E. O. George, Chairman of the EEI 
Wiring Promotion Committee, said 
the objectives of the contest are: 

1. To stimulate and encourage read- 
ership of the HOUSEPOWER 
message, thus educating the con- 
sumer on the various aspects of 
HOUSEPOWER. 

2. To spur the consumer to take a 
specific action. 

3. To provide usable and practical 
leads for local followup. 

4. To offer a flexible promotion idea 
that can be adapted easily in all 
local areas and incorporated in 
any local program. 


Grand Prize is $5,000 

The Grand Prize in the contest is 
$5,000 in cash, and other cash prizes 
totaling an additional $5,000 will be 
given, as well as $90,000 worth of elec- 
trical appliances, contributed by co- 
operating manufacturers. 

Appliance prizes will include dish- 
washers, deluxe and medium-priced 
electric ranges, combination refriger- 





Contestants in the EEI HOUSEPOWER $100,000 contest which kicks off 


Feb. 9 will provide a caption for this cartoon. First prize is $5,000 in cash. 


ator-freezers, automatic clothes wash- 
ers, television sets, pressure cookers, 
room air conditioners, electric ironers, 
electric clothes dryers, room heat 
pump air conditioners, electric water 
heaters, electric incinerators, vacuum 
cleaners, portable electric space heat- 
ers, electric mixers, electric coffee 
makers, electric blankets, electric 
shavers, automatic toasters, electric 
steam irons, electric fry pans, electric 
meat grinders and knife sharpeners. 

Manufacturers have contributed the 
following brand name appliances as 
contest prizes: ABC, Blackstone, 
Chrysler Airtemp, Clark, Cory, Dor- 
meyer, Easy, Eureka-Williams, Fed- 
ders-Quigan, Frigidaire, General Elec- 
tric, Hamilton Beach, Hobart, Hot- 
point, Ironite, Kelvinator, Maytag, 
Norge, Philco, Presto, Proctor, RCA 
Whirlpool, Sylvania, Sunbeam, Ther- 
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mador, Toastmaster, Waste King, 
Wesix, Westinghouse, York and 
Youngstown. 


The contest official entry blank is 
printed in two sections—one for the 
cartoon caption, the contestant’s name, 
address and utility company, and the 
other for individual HOUSEPOWER 
information about the contestant’s 
home. This second section is intended 
to provide leads for local contractors. 


Mr. George said the benefits of this . 


contest “can be limitless” and that its 
objectives “tie right into our basic 
long-range objectives for the 1958 
HOUSEPOWER program.” 

The kit contains suggestions for 
tie-in opportunities for local promo- 
tion. It offers suggestions for news- 
paper, television and radio advertis- 
ing, publicity, give-aways and postage 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Tomorrow's Management 


By Robert T. Person 


Vice President, Public Service Co. of Colorado 


An address before the Rocky Mountain Electrical League Convention, 


BVIOUSLY, the subject of ‘‘Man- 
QO agement” today, tomorrow or 

any other time is a very broad 
topic and one which has many, many 
ramifications. It might be discussed 
in terms of the specific local or na- 
tional problems, the people, and how 
we are to recruit them, what are we 
doing about engineers, accountants, 
economists, business administrators, 
and all of the skilled and semi-skilled 
requirements which must be satisfied 
if our business is to continue to pro- 
gress and prosper and meet its obliga- 
tions. 

I want to think out loud with you on 
the problem of filling our manpower 
pipe lines and once this raw material 
is introduced into the organization, 
what are we doing to develop it? 


Management Material Need 


I am sure it is obvious to all of 
us that the question of developing 
management material at all levels is 
one that is occupying a great deal of 
time, study and attention in all types 
of business. 

A survey conducted by Nation’s 
Business in September, 1957, among 
335 top management people across 
the country, concerning management’s 
most pressing problems, produced the 
following results: The No. 1 problem 
expressed by these executives was 
lack of time to do the planning and 
creative thinking they felt should be 
devoted to the interests of their busi- 
ness operations. No. 2 was the ques- 
tion of recruiting, training and de- 
veloping management personnel. I 
think it is significant that these ques- 
tions were at the top of the list, be- 
cause it seems to me they’re related. 

So, I am sure, you will agree that 
it is important for all of us to go 
through a process of honest self-anal- 
ysis of our organizations to see how 
We are meeting and coping with the 
problem of insuring the fulfillment of 
our manpower needs with material of 
sufficient caliber and stature to meet 
all of our future requirements. 


Colorado Springs, Colo., Oct. 14, 1957 


In order to properly evaluate this 
question as it pertains to our business, 
I think it is necessary that we take a 
quick look back at our history. As 
I do this, I am mindful of something 
that Mr. Kettering of General Motors 
once said, “Too many times we look 
back into history instead of backing 
into history and looking forward. If 
we drove a car like we view history, 
we'd have the steering wheel pointed 
toward the rear window to see where 
we had been rather than where we 
are going.” So, let’s detach ourselves 
from today’s problems and go back 
into history and look forward. 

It was a comparatively few years 
ago, in 1879 to be exact, that Thomas 
Edison gave birth to the commercial 
use of our product. Since that time, 
our industry has grown from its hum- 
ble beginning filled with doubt to its 
present position in which it has be- 
come an economic necessity and plays 
a vital part in the personal and busi- 
ness life of every citizen of the United 
States. 

Because the electric power industry 
was a new industry, it naturally at- 
tracted the creative, visionary, ag- 
gressive and adventuresome personali- 
ties who contributed so much to its 
progress. 

As the business grew and became 
more complex and filled with ever- 
increasing responsibility, these men 
and their successors were naturally 
rugged individualists and men of 
great wisdom. 


High-Caliber Men Attracted 


The normal attractions of this 
pioneering business, coupled with the 
times, attracted men of high caliber 
and stature to mold and develop it 
into its present position. It met the 
challenges which normally accompa- 
nied its early growth and progressed 
along with other business through the 
heyday of the roaring twenties. 

Suddenly we faced the depression 
years during -which the philosophy 
was “make it do,” ... “get by the 
best we can with what we have.” 
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These were the years during which 
our business was the target of the 
political demagogue, and the concen- 
trated advocacy of public ownership 
ran rampant. We faced a hostile na- 
tional administration and punitive 
regulation was the order of the day. - 

Immediately following the stagnant 
depression years, our nation was faced 
with a great world conflict. Like other 
business, it was a time when we were 
confronted with numerous restrictions 
together with material and manpower 
shortages. All of our efforts and all 
of our ingenuity were devoted to the 
job of producing the materials of war. 
Our attention was focused fully and 
completely on that important objec- 
tive. 


Expansion Period 


Then followed the post-war years 
of ever-accelerating expansion during 
which our economy grew and devel- 
oped to heights which a few years 
back would have been beyond our most 
imaginative dreams. It has been a 
comparatively few years since those 
who where projecting the future of 
our business astounded us with the 
prediction that, in the years to come, 
electric generating capacity and re- 
lated facilities would be doubled each 
10 years because of the wide and 
diverse use to which our product was 
being put. While that seemed a little 
fantastic at the time, our prognostica- 
tors are now telling us that the elec- 
tric utility industry will double its 
capacity on an approximate six-year 
cycle. 

Our industry as a whole has met 
these problems successfully in the 
past, even though they sometimes 
seemed almost unsurmountable. The 
ingenuity, dedication, knowhow, 
brains and ability seemed to filter to 
the top at all levels of management, 
and our organizations met these to 
a greater or a lesser degree as time 
went on. However, as these problems 
were solved new ones took their place. 
I would like to name just a few of the 
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broad areas in which we will be con- 
fronted with a need for the same 
wisdom and knowhow to meet the 
challenges of the future. 

We have the complex problems of 
regulation and the ever - dwindling 
rate of return as it applies to regula- 
tory philosophy. We have the problem 
of selling the Commission on the idea 
that the rate of return of yesterday 
will not meet our needs of tomorrow. 
This coupled with the increasing cost 
of money, the costs of constructing 
and maintaining the generating capac- 
ity and other plant requirements to 
fulfill our service obligations will al- 
ways be one of the important prob- 
lems. 


New Field Opened 


In just three short years a whole 
new field has been opened up, one in 
which we must meet the challenges 
of a new and almost incomprehensible 
source of energy .. . that of nuclear 
power. While this is in the birth 
stages today and only in swaddling 
clothes, we might say, this is a chal- 
lenge that we must face and we must 
have the ability and the knowhow 
within our organizations to success- 
fully meet it. 

The new concepts of transmission 
embracing ultra-high voltage at high 
altitudes will tax the ingenuity of 
our engineering brains and when suc- 
cessfully accomplished, which I am 
sure it will be, means that we will 
have a higher degree of flexibility 
insofar as marketing our power re- 
gardless of the location of the gen- 
erating source. 


Public Relations Problem 


The public relations problems at the 
local, state, regional and national 
levels will require clear minds and well 
trained people to communicate with 
our various publics, both internal and 
external, the facts concerning the op- 
eration of our business and the in- 
vestor-owned concept as it applies to 
the utility industry. 

These efforts must also bring the 
public to a point of sympathetic un- 
derstanding of our viewpoints on mat- 
ters of tax inequality, TVA, private 
development of atomic energy, the 
propriety of private development of 
major dam sites for hydro-electric 
generation, the socialistic aspects of 
public power, and the desire and 
soundness of our industry living and 
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working with the REAs genuinely 
interested in their service opportuni- 
ties rather than using the REA or- 
ganization to foster political philoso- 
phies. 

We might go on indefinitely enu- 
merating the interesting questions 
which will be a challenge to the indi- 
vidual and collective intellect and abil- 
ities of our organizations now and as 
future years unfold. These are im- 
portant because they point up just 
a few of the reasons why we must 
constantly strive to develop our man- 
power to handle these questions, and 
handle them we must if we are to con- 
tinue the operation of the investor- 
owned electric utility business as we 
know it today. 

These challenges are important for 
another reason, because certainly they 
are new, they are unique and they are 
different. The wide variety of in- 
teresting problems which must be 
solved should serve as a challenge to 
the young people who are entering our 
organizations. We see poll after poll 
wherein college graduates of today 
rank the utility industry low as com- 
pared with other industries as an at- 
traction to them in selecting their 
life’s work. The college trained man 
of today wants more than stability 
and security. He wants opportunity 
for advancement, interesting work, 
fair wages, and assignments which 
stimulate and tax his intellect. 

This simply means that we must do 
a better and more efficient job of sell- 
ing our industry as it is today and 
will be in the future in order to at- 
tract these people into our respective 
companies. 

Certainly the material and the chal- 
lenge are there and never has there 
been greater opportunity for progress 
and advancement. All of these factors 
which should be attractive to young 
people embarking upon their careers 
lie within the scope of today and 
tomorrow’s utility operations. Unless 
we use all our ingenuity to attract 
men of high caliber, certainly we will 
not be filling the personnel reservoir 
with human resources which will 
match the quality of leadership that 
has been typical of our industry. 

Assuming we have and are recruit- 
ing the necessary raw material, let’s 
examine a few facts as to where this 
material is coming from. 

In the heat of meeting our im- 
mediate requirements, have we real- 
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ized that while our economy and our 
industry have been growing at phe- 
nomenal rates, our supply of young 
recruits at all levels for all jobs for 
the past five years and for the next 
five years are depression babies? 
Small wonder that we are in a highly 
competitive recruiting market when 
we realize that between 1915 and 1935 
the birth rate declined over 32 per 
cent, and it was not until 1940 that 
it began to rise materially. 


A Matter of Statistics 

When we superimpose this statis- 
tical fact on top of the stagnant years 
of the 30’s (from a growth and em- 
ployment viewpoint), followed by the 
war years in which our energies and 
the young manpower were diverted 
to the needs and requirements of 
World War II, the need becomes ap- 
parent that we must use all the in- 
genuity at our command to recruit, 
develop, train, mold, encourage and 
evaluate our manpower just as we 
have developed our knowhow tech- 
nologically in the more _ tangible, 
mechanical aspects of our business. 

Now let’s look at another result of 
the explosive growth in our economy 
from the post-war years up to the 
present and predicted for the future. 

As our organizations grew, our 
positions became more highly spe- 
cialized. The engineers, economists, 
accountants, service personnel, busi- 
ness administrators, and even our 
skilled and semi-skilled working forces 
are confined to limited areas of our 
operations. 


Age of Specialty 

This is the age of specialty and this 
is as it should be, because it contrib- 
utes to the efficiency of our operations 
and thereby makes it possible for us 
to fulfill and meet our service respon- 
sibilities at the lowest possible cost. 

Contrast this to our operation of 
15, 20 or 30 years ago when jobs were 
more general in scope. Between the 
competition for jobs acting as a spur 
for self-improvement and the oppor- 
tunity for broader participation in 
many operations of the company, su- 
pervisory development and manage- 
ment training were semi-automatic. 

In addition to being an age of spe- 
cialization, we are now and will con- 
tinue to be operating in an atmosphere 
of extreme need for scientific training 
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of all kinds. This in no way discounts 
the need for accountants, business ad- 
ministrators and the other specialists 
which make up a well integrated and 
balanced organization. 

There are, however, some danger 
signals which will affect our future 
supply in the engineering and other 
scientific manpower supply market. 
From 1948 through 1955 the number 
of engineering graduates showed a 
steady decline. During the same peri- 
od, Russia showed a substantial com- 
parative increase. Beyond the obvious 
international implications, it points 
up our responsibility to aid in encour- 
aging young people to enter this field 
of study. 

To continue to pursue policies of 
promotion from within and to avoid 
the costly process of having to com- 
pete in the open market for trained 
management personnel at all levels, 
well organized training and develop- 
ment programs are a “must.” This 
is not just a problem of large com- 
panies, it is one for the smaller com- 
panies, the distributors, the manufac- 
turers, the engineering and construc- 
tion firms, and the whole broad field 
of the utility industry and those who 
are allied with it. It is also not just 
the responsibility of the president or 
the manager. The department head, 
the supervisor, the top executive . 
all have the job of discovering and 
developing, evaluating and recom- 
mending the training necessary for 
the development of the talent that may 
fall under their supervision. 


Proper Placement Task 


The fitting of the right person into 
the right slot is a big job, and com- 
bined with spotting the need for 
rounded out individual development 
and providing the vehicle for its 
achievement, requires perhaps. the 
finest of management and supervisory 
skill. The president of the American 
Management Association, Lawrence 
Appley, once said: 


“The most important skills the man- 
ager must have are those of human 
relations. The vital question to ask 
about an executive is not ‘What can 
he do?’ but ‘How does he get along 
with other people and is he able to get 
other people to do things?’ There is 


more to be known about how to get 


engineers to produce than there is 
about how to produce as an engineer; 
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about how to get salesmen to sell than 
there is about how to sell; about how 
to get people to handle the finances of 
a business successfully than about 
how to handle the financial problems 
themselves. While the utility execu- 
tive is in the business of producing 
power; the banker, in the business of 
finance; the store manager, in the 
business of selling merchandise—they 
are all in the business of people.” 


Questions and Reasons 


I have made an attempt to touch 
upon just a few of the many questions 
of management and supervisory train- 
ing. Also some of the reasons for 
their origin and the acknowledgment 
of their future importance. I am sure 
we'd all agree that tomorrow’s man- 
agement is not a problem which can 
be settled by a simple 1, 2, 3 formula 
that would apply to all of our organi- 
zations, but we might agree on several 
general guide posts as objectives for 
a successful program. I would suggest 
the following: 

1. Aggressive recruiting in all cate- 

gories to assure men of sufficient 
caliber to meet our needs. 


2. Constant evaluation of our or- 
ganizations so that.an accurate 
personnel inventory will factu- 
ally and objectively reveal the 
specific training needs of our or- 
ganization. 


3. Provide the leadership and man- 
agement training vehicles to meet 
these needs. First through in- 
ternal training programs and, 
secondly, through the general- 
ized academic areas available 
either by correspondence or resi- 
dence instruction. 


4. Keep your supervisory forces 
well informed at all times, assign 
them ever-increasing responsibil- 
ity and allow them to participate 
in and carry out policy decisions. 


5. Encourage them to participate 
in community affairs and recog- 
nize their achievement in this 
field. By so doing they will not 
only broaden and improve their 
own abilities in the human rela- 
tions field, but they will also 
make a material contribution to 
your corporate public relations. 


6. Last but not least, do not over- 
look training opportunities in the 
nebulous areas of the humanities 
—such as human relations, pub- 
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lic speaking, philosophy and the 
fine arts. While we might dis- 
agree on the degree of impor- 
tance the liberal arts play in 
decision making and administra- 
tion, I’m sure we’d all agree they 
are a factor in broadening the 
viewpoint of the so-called well- 
rounded executive personality. 

It is the mixing of all these in- 
gredients in proper proportion to fit 
your individual organization that will 
spell success in personnel development. 
I have purposely dealt in broad gen- 
eralities here today because I realize, 
and I’m sure you do, there is a wide 
variation in our individual needs in 
this field. I am convinced, however, 
that the subject deserves top priority 
for management attention. 

The story has been told of Michel- 
angelo strolling through a back street 
in Florence with a friend. He stopped 
to examine a block of marble half 
buried with dirt and rubbish. He 
cleared away the debris and lifted it 
from the mire. Surprised, his com- 
panion asked what he wanted with 
such a worthless piece of rock. 


“Oh, there’s an angel in that stone 
and I must bring it out,’”’ was Michel- 
angelo’s famous reply. He brought 
the piece of marble to his studio. 
Patiently and lovingly he worked on it 
and finally brought out the hidden 
glory that was to inspire others for 
ages to come. 


Each of us has an opportunity to 
be a Michelangelo in the molding and 
developing of tomorrow’s business 
leadership, and it will require equal 
thought, dedication and ability to ful- 
fill our needs in this field. 


19th Reddy Contest 


HE 19th Reddy Kilowatt Annual 

Report Contest has been announced 
by Ashton B. Collins, president, Reddy 
Kilowatt, Inc., 50 Church St., New 
York. 

The competition is open to all 
business-managed power and light 
companies and includes combination 
companies. All entries must be re- 
ceived on or before May 9. Awards will 
be made on June 9 at the Statler 
Hotel, Boston, preceding the opening 
of the EEI convention. 

Electric utility companies should 
send seven copies of their annual re- 
port to Reddy Kilowatt, Inc. 
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Extensive Celebration Scheduled 
for National Electrical Week 


EPORTS from individual compa- 

nies and local committees indicate 
that the Feb. 9-15 observance of Na- 
tional Electrical Week this year will 
considerably exceed, in level of activ- 
ity and impact, the observance of a 
year ago. 

Already, the national committee has 
received activity reports from well 
over 300 companies in the industry, 
as well as from local and regional 
NEW committees, describing plans 
for special educational and sales pro- 
grams during the Week and for strong 
support of the observance in national 
radio, television, and publication ad- 
vertising. 


50 Advertisers Cooperate 


The national advertising picture is 
still far from complete, according to 
national NEW committee chairman 
Merrill E. Skinner, vice president and 
director of sales for Union Electric 
Co., St. Louis. More than 50 major 
advertisers have assured the commit- 
tee of their general plans to support 
the observance, but many have not yet 
reported specific details. 

Here are reports to date from just 
a few of the companies who plan 
NEW programs. In each case, the 
companies have informed the NEW 
committee that their plans are incom- 
plete. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. will 
devote all of its “Studio One” network 
television commercial time to NEW on 
Monday, Feb. 10. It will publish a 
“National Electrical Week Report” as 
a four-page gatefold advertisement in 
the Feb. 10 issue of Time magazine 
and another NEW ad in the Feb. 10 
issue of Home Furnishings Daily. 
Saturation programs of NEW tie-ins 
and announcements will be featured 
on all WBC radio and television sta- 
tions. 

NEW will be the keynote of the na- 
tionwide “General Electric Theater” 
television program on Feb. 9 and also 
will be given commercial time on the 
Arthur Godfrey network radio pro- 
gram of Feb. 10, sponsored by GE’s 
Lamp Division. The Housewares and 
Radio Receiver Division of GE is fea- 
turing NEW in its dealer publication 


and has purchased: space for a special 
NEW ad in the Building Manual of 
Living for Young Homemakers. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
is planning a four-color Saturday Eve- 
ning Post spread for the observance 
and will feature NEW on the Feb. 8 
National Farm & Home Hour, on re- 
gional and local radio programs it 
sponsors, and in trade publication ad- 
vertising. 

A-C, GE, Westinghouse, Hotpoint, 
Live Better Electrically, the Electric 
Companies Advertising Program, 
Reddy Kilowatt, Waring Products, 
Frigidaire, Whirlpool, and a number 
of other companies all have produced 
special NEW materials or mailings 
for wide distribution throughout the 
industry. 

The Reynolds Metals Co.—one of a 
number of companies in allied indus- 
tries that plan to salute the electrical 
industry during NEW—will devote its 
commercial time to the observance on 
its Feb. 5 or 12 network ‘“Disneyland”’ 
television program. 

McGraw-Edison has scheduled full- 
page NEW ads in Time and U. S. 
News and World Report magazines, 
and both the Live Better Electrically 
and HOUSEPOWER programs include 
special NEW advertising. 
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“Those are just examples of the 
nationwide spotlight that will be on 
the electrical industry during our 
annual NEW observance,” Mr. Skin- 
ner said. “It will give the strongest 
kind of support for all the regional 
and local NEW activities from coast 
to coast.” 

Reports from the field indicate a 
wide variety of local NEW programs 
—in the areas of electrical safety and 
adequate wiring, general community 
and plant-town public relations, and 
sales promotion. 

An inter-industry Edison birthday 
luncheon will be held in the Astor 
ballroom in New York City on Feb. 11. 
A nationwide NEW program also is 
being sponsored throughout Canada 
by member associations of the Cana- 
dian Electrical Council. 

Sponsors of NEW include: Air- 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Insti- 
tute, American Home Lighting 
Institute, Edison Electric Institute, 
International Association of Electrical 
Inspectors, International Association 
of Electrical Leagues, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
National Appliance and Radio-TV 
Dealers Association, National As- 
sociation of Electrical Distributors, 
National Electrical Contractors As- 
sociation, National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association, and the Na- 
tional Industrial Service Association. 
The observance is endorsed by 15 
other leading trade and professional 
societies. 


HOUSEPOWER Provides Aids for Contest 


(Continued from page 8) 


meter imprints, and other tips. It 
gives basic ideas for wiring salesmen 
contests, non-selling employee sweep- 
stakes contests, consumer contests, 
guess-the-cost contests, guess-the- 
wiring-cost contests, and customer 
photo contests. 

Also available to help in the promo- 
tion is a new color sound film pro- 
duced by Westinghouse Corp. and tell- 
ing the complete story of full HOUSE- 
POWER. The 16-mm film runs 27 
minutes and features motion picture 
stars Eddie Albert, Marjorie Reynolds 
and Bobby Driscoll. 

Under the title “A Family Affair,” 


the film tells an appealing, humorous 
story of the trials and tribulations of 
Bill Pilgrim and his long-suffering 
family. 

Richard Manville Research, Inc., 
will judge the entries. The 1956 
HOUSEPOWER contest produced 
over 315,000 entries. This year’s con- 
test is expected to attract even more 
contestants. 

Information and prices of all the 
promotional aids, including the sound 
film, are available from HOUSE- 
POWER Program, 
Institute, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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See the Whole Picture 


By Robert L. Coe 


Residential Sales Manager, Union Electric Co. 


An address before the Live Better Electrically Women’s Conference 


erb “A picture is worth a thou- 
sand words” is just as valid 
today as it has ever been. 


T= centuries old Chinese prov- 


Seeing the whole physical picture 
is sometimes easy. But to see the 
many parts and their inter-relation- 
ships is far more difficult. It requires 
a conscious and continuing effort to 
maintain focus in the mind’s eye. 
Physical close viewing over a period 
of time produces an eye deficiency 
known as myopia—nearsightedness. 
Perhaps we sometimes suffer from 
business myopia which tends to re- 
strain and retard us from achieving 
maximum results. 


Basic Purpose of Utility 


In gaining a clearer understand- 
ing of what we mean by this whole 
picture, it is proper that we start 
with a review of the basic purpose 
of our companies. It may be stated 
in many ways, but let’s see if this 
isn’t close to our real objectives: 

Our mission is to render a high 
quality of electric service efficiently 
and at a price consistent with pay- 
ing fair wages to our employes; 
providing modern facilities for our 
customers’ expanding requirements 
for electric service; and paying a 
fair return to our investors. 

This is not new; you’ve heard 
similar statements before, but is it 
consciously present in our mental 
picture of our whole job? 

What are the purposes and func- 
tions of the Sales Department? Sim- 
ply stated, the function is to build 
load. But this is not enough—this 
is the narrow myopic impression. 
Wouldn’t the broader view of this 
sales responsibility be: To produce 
profitable sales to assure maximum 
earnings of our companies? 

This requires a broader more inti- 
mate knowledge of the operating 
conditions that exist in the terri- 
tories served by our companies. In 
your various activities, you promote 
the sale of a host of electrical appli- 
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ances and devices. Some of you pro- 
mote ranges, water heaters and 
lighting—others promote freezers, 
clothes dryers and electrical house- 
wares. Do you know why you pro- 
mote or do not promote certain ap- 
pliances and equipment? Sure, 
you’ve heard about residential peaks 
and load balancing before, but do 
you know and understand how each 
appliance benefits your specific com- 
pany? It is important that we con- 
sciously and continuously under- 
stand our opportunities if we are to 
“assure maximum earnings of our 
companies.” 

Years ago all companies’ peaks 
occurred in the late afternoon or 
evening of the darker winter months 
because our load was_ principally 
lighting. 

In recent years the tremendous 
growth of refrigeration has switched 
many companies’ peaks to the middle 
afternoon of the summer months. 
Therefore lighting and some appli- 
ances that created winter peaks now 
are off peak or fill the valleys of off 
peak use for companies who have 
maximum demands during the day 
in summer. 

And it is estimated that within 
our business lifetime nearly every 
electric utility in America will have 
a summer daytime peak. This is our 
great opportunity as_ residential 
sales people because nearly every 
residential use of electricity is off 
peak for a summer daytime peak 
company. 


Speculating on Load Increase 


It has been estimated that just 20 
kwhr per month added off-peak to 
the load of each residential customer 
would produce a 1 per cent im- 
provement in load factor and that 
this 1 per cent improvement in load 
factor might produce as much im- 
provement in net income as a 10 per 
cent increase in rates. The home 
service director and her sales asso- 
ciates in daytime peak companies 
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ean directly affect the earnings of 
her company. Management must 
look to you for increased profits. You 
are the most important group of 
employees in your company today— 
but only if you literally see the 
whole picture—eliminate myopia. 

You are a vital part of the resi- 
dential promotion team in moving 
our customers up the ladder of elec- 
trical living. We are not here 
to review past accomplishments, but 
to evaluate the fabulous opportuni- 
ties and challenges of the future— 
of discussing and investigating bet- 
ter ways and means of fulfilling 
your sales function—of recognizing 
our imperfect nature but our ever- 
increasing desire to strive toward 
perfection. 


More Viewing Space 


The mental viewing space re- 
quired for our whole picture re- 
quires more and more room. There 
are so many things to be considered. 
In addition to her knowledge of cur- 
rent trends in homemaking and mass 
education techniques, a top-notch 
home service director knows and un- 
derstands the plans, programs and 
activities of the electrical industry 
—activities of other groups or sec- 
tions of her company’s residential 
sales team; programs and plans of 
other EEI committees; the programs 
and activities of appliance manufac- 
turers and related organizations; the 
assistance available through wo- 
men’s magazines as well as industry 
publications, a knowledge of specific 
industry sponsored programs. There 
are several that warrant special con- 
sideration. 

The EEI promotional calendar is 
designed to provide industry-wide 
coordination in promoting specific 
appliances during specific periods of 
the year. By concerted and concur- 
rent efforts of utilities, manufactur- 
ers, distributors, dealers aided by 
trade publications, women’s and 
shelter magazines maximum results 
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may be attained. The calendar indi- 
cates the appliance (range, water 
heater, clothes dryer, etc.), or activ- 
ity (National Electrical Week, 
HOUSEPOWER) to be promoted, the 
time of each campaign period and a 
central theme. Edison Electric Insti- 
tute provides the leadership in this 
program. The benefits derived by 
utilities from these coordinated pro- 
grams can never be fully evaluated. 
It is many times the cost in time and 
materials. Are your Home Service 
activities planned to tie in with the 
timing of these coordinated national 
efforts? If your answer is no—l 
suggest you get your shoulder be- 
hind the wheel because your partici- 
pation will probably favorably affect 
your company’s net profit. 


Consumer Magazines Assist 


We will be forever indebted to the 
consumer magazines for their assis- 
tance. They keep abreast of con- 
sumer habits, trends and_ prefer- 
ences. Magazine editors and writers 
are constantly seeking consumer at- 
titudes — forecasting and interpret- 
ing trends. Their information will 
help bring your own programs in 
tune with the times—to capitalize on 
trends. Their information, their 
illustrations lend authority to your 
presentations. Consider and_ use 
their ideas. They will help you do 
a better job, and your use encour- 
ages the magazines to even greater 
help. 

We mentioned the desirability of 
an up-to-date knowledge and consid- 
eration of industry sponsored pro- 
grams. You have seen the meteoric 
rise of the Live Better Electrically 
program—the ever-increasing par- 
ticipation by all segments of the 
electrical industry. The Live Better 
Electrically Women’s Conference is 
one of the very important out- 
growths of the LBE idea. 


Calendar, Advertising Coordinated 

LBE’s big spring advertising cam- 
paign is scheduled to start next month 
in the national magazines and on 
TV. LBE’s national advertising will 
be coordinated with our EEI Resi- 
dential Promotion Calendar so that 
greatest emphasis will be placed on 
the appliance the whole industry will 
be promoting. New motion pictures, 
a great variety of merchandising 
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aids and suggested programs will be 
available through LBE and are pro- 
duced to support the overall effort. 

The new Medallion Home Program 
will be publicized in February. This 
program aims to raise the electrical 
content of new homes above present 
minimums; help builders sell more 
homes; and expose millions of visi- 
tors to new homes and to the elec- 
trical living features. Is it fair to 
ask—What are your plans to sup- 
port and implement these programs? 

Our whole picture could not be 
complete without a peek through the 
curtains of the future. I’ll just re- 
peat what others say. There is fair- 
ly general agreement that 1958 will 
not see a great increase in business 
activity. However, there is almost 
universal agreement that 1958 will 
be one of intense competition among 
all industries for the consumers’ in- 
come. This will require greater and 
even more effective efforts by all of 
us. 1958 will be as good a year as 
we make it—and if we really apply 
our best efforts we can blast off into 
a future of unprecedented business 
opportunity. 

You have been exposed to some of 
the rosy predictions for the future. 
The dynamic pressures for expan- 
sion in our economy result from the 
growth, changing composition and 
great income of our population. 
There will be great opportunities in 
the future—but they will remain 
only opportunities until someone 
uses his brains to exploit them. 

Our population grew from 132.5 
million in 1940 to over 170 million 
today. If the present rate of growth 
continues, it should reach almost 200 
million by 1966 — an increase of 30 
million—the present population of 
24 of our 48 states! Starting in 1960 
there will be a rapid increase in the 
number reaching 18 years of age 
(war babies) indicating a _ record 
growth in the following years in new 
family formations and births. By 
1966, there will be almost eight mil- 
lion more families than at present. 
Not only more families, but they 
will be larger ... third, fourth and 
fifth children in the family. 

It is easy to visualize a housing 
boom for the sixties. Well over one 
milion new families will be formed 
each year and with 50 per cent of 
the existing homes over 30 years old, 
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large scale modernization will be 
undertaken. 

We have seen regional shifts of 
population. Our customers are on 
the move. 156 million changed their 
residence in a five year period 1950- 
1955. We have seen the change to 
suburban living. Whole new com- 
munities seem to spring up over 
night. We are witnessing the trend 
to greater numbers of married wo- 
men joining industry’s labor force. 
We have recognized that our people 
are becoming better educated and 
better informed. 


Projections 


Based upon the population growth 
and year to year increase in per 
capita productivity, our Gross Na- 
tional Product should reach nearly 
$600 billion by 1966. Consumers’ 
discretionary income will boom—- in- 
creasing approximately $107 billion 
or 70 per cent in the same 10 year 
period. It is this discretionary 
spending ‘power above the basic liv- 
ing costs for food, clothing and shel- 
ter that makes a higher standard of 
living possible. Here lies the oppor- 
tunity to place electrical living high 
on the list of our customers’ desires. 

Furthermore, the changed distri- 
bution of national income will con- 
tinue. Surveys have shown that per- 
sons whose annual income is $5,000 
or over are more likely to purchase 
major household equipment. In 1956, 
43.5 per cent of the households had 
incomes of $5,000 or more. By 1966, 
almost 60 per cent of the families 
will be in this income classification. 
To sum it up, before the end of the 
next decade we will have 30 million 
more people; 8 million more fami- 
lies; 10 million more new homes; 6 
million more employed women; $107 
billion more discretionary income. 

There will be more families to 
sell who will have more money to 
spend. 


Technological Advances Foreseen 


There will be technological ad- 
vances too—the results of research 
and development. In the past five 
years we have spent more money on 
research than we did in the previous 
20. Like sales promotional expendi- 
tures, there is usually a lag before 
the benefits of expenditures for re- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Communications 





By Ruth Phillips Steinhauser 


Internal 


Director, Public Relations, Community Public Service Co., Fort Worth, Texas 


An address before the Live Better Electrically Women’s Conference, 


‘OME years ago, when I first be- 
+ gan my career in the electric 

business, I recall exclaiming 
with considerable heat and frustra- 
tion: “Oh, if we could only devote all 
our time and energy and wits to sell- 
ing the customer and the public our 
ideas, our products and our service, 
instead of having to spend half our 
time and energy selling them to the 
Boss and to others within our own 
organization !” 


Inside Selling Important 


That was a long time ago when I 
was young and inexperienced in busi- 
ness, and bursting with energy and 
enthusiasm, as well as ideas which 
just couldn’t wait to be carried out. 
I soon learned, of course, that the 
telling and selling which we do within 
the organization of which we are a 
part is not only as important as what 
we do outside the organization, but 
that it must come first. 

Management and our co-workers 
must be kept informed about what we 
are doing and why, and their interest 
and support enlisted. This is laying 
the ground work, building the foun- 
dation. If this foundation isn’t 
staunchly laid before we build the 
superstructure, the whole edifice is 
likely to be shaky, if it doesn’t actu- 
ally come tumbling down. 


Communication Comes of Age 


In those long-ago days when I first 
started in business, the word “com- 
munications” hadn’t become as fash- 
ionable as it is today. It was a com- 
paratively few years ago that man- 
agement fully realized how important 
it is for all members of a business 
organization to be fully informed. 
Then we began to hear the word 
“communcations” on every hand, to 
read it in every business publication 
we picked up. One well known busi- 
ness writer recently stated in an ar- 
ticle: “Next to your technical knowl- 
edge and your ability to supervise, 
communication is probably the most 
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important factor in all your work.” 

To communicate means to impart 
or make known but it also has a 
more subtle meaning. It is derived 
from the Latin verb communico, 
which means also to share something 
in common with someone else. 

In home service work, in carrying 
out the day-to-day program of tell- 
ing the story of electrical living, it 
is vital to the success of our efforts 
for our management and co-workers 
to understand what we are attempt- 
ing to do and how we are attempting 
to do it. That is, if they are going 
to share the interest and enthusiasm 
and give their aid and backing! 

It is so easy to assume that others 
see a picture in the same way we 
see it. ’Taint necessarily so! I am 
afraid some of our co-workers in the 
electric industry think that home ser- 
vice is just like parsley around the 
steak—a pleasant extra but hardly 
essential. Others may have an even 
more unflattering concept. 

I have never forgotten a story told 
some years ago by Jean McDougal, 
then a Hotpoint Institute home econ- 
omist. She said she had finished a 
three-day cooking school and was 
backstage packing her trunk when 
she looked up and saw a strange wo- 
man watching her. Jean asked, “May 
I help you?” The woman replied: “I 
wanted to ask you about my daughter. 
She’s got to get a job. She isn’t 
smart enough to teach and she isn’t 
strong enough to clerk in a store. 
So I thought maybe she could do the 
kind of work you’re doing.” 

I wonder if there could be others 
who have such an unflattering and 
distorted concept of the work of a 
home economist? 

One of the finest and best informed 
utility executives I know once said 
to me, “I don’t see why it is neces- 
sary for homemakers to have so much 
help with the correct use and opera- 
tion of their electric appliances. Isn’t 
there an instruction book with each 
appliance that tells how to use it?” 
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I tried to tell that gentleman how, 
instruction book or no_ instruction 
book, the home service girls find 
many women who don’t know the au- 
tomatic timer clock on their electric 
range is also a kitchen time piece, 
that many women have an electric 
range for years without learning how 
to set and use the automatic timer, 
that women complain the broiler 
won’t broil steaks properly when it 
isn’t even set for broiling; and a few 
other commonplace situations all 
home service advisers run into every 
day. I don’t know how well I suc- 
ceeded in “communications.” But 
how many of our menfolk think that 
once an appliance is in the home— 
with an instruction book—the whole 
matter is taken care of, once and 
for all? 


Instruction Book Not Enough 


What do we mean by “communica- 
tions?” 

Dr. Henrietta Fleck, chairman of 
the home economics department of 
New York University, had an excep- 
tionally fine series of articles on com- 
munication in Forecast magazine last 


fall. She defined communication this 
way: “Communication is a process 
which involves three elements: the 


source, the message and the destina- 
tion. ... The sowrce may be a person 
who is sending a message by writing 
on paper, crooking his finger, sketch- 
ing on the blackboard or speaking to 
a group. Or it may be an organiza- 
tion or a company, using such tech- 
niques of communication as news- 
papers, motion pictures, radio or tele- 
vision. 


How Message Is Presented 


“The message is the idea conveyed 
—whether spoken, written, drawn, 
gestured or delivered in other forms. 

“The destination may be a person 
who is listening, watching or reading, 
either alone or in a group.... ” 

Dr. Fleck goes on to point out: 
“If communication is to be effective, 
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then the idea or information to be 
transmitted must get through to the 
receiver and be interpreted as was 
intended. This calls for the employ- 
ment of skills in using words or other 
communication symbols in a mean- 
ingful manner and in putting ideas 
together so that they will make sense 
to others.” 

This sounds comparatively simple. 
Actually, it is far from that. 

To begin with, we must realize that 
no communication has been accom- 
plished unless the idea or message 
“has been received and interpreted 
by the receiver as the sender of the 
idea or message intended.” No matter 
how fine a message is being broadcast, 
unless the potential receiver is tuned 
in for it on the correct frequency, he 
receives nothing. 


How to ‘Get Through’ 


Then there is the fact that words 
do not have the same meaning to all 
persons. Unless we speak to another 
in terms he understands and inter- 
prets as we do, we have failed to “get 
through” to him. We often believe 
we are communicating with another 
when we are not reaching him at all. 
We tend to assume he understands 
and knows more than he does. We 
tend to asswme that words mean the 
same thing to him that they mean 
to us. 


In a safety meeting, I saw CPS’s 
safety director, Bill Millican, demon- 
strate effectively how difficult it is 
to communicate one’s thoughts clearly 
to another person. He was discussing 
with a group of line foremen the im- 
portance of giving clear instructions 
to their crew men in making assign- 
ments and telling their personnel ex- 
actly how they wanted a job done 
and the safe and efficient way to do it. 

To make his point, he called one 
of the members of the group to the 
front of the room and said, “Bob, I 
have never seen a cigar and know 
nothing whatever about smoking one. 
I’m going to ask Jim to hand you a 
cigar; then I want you to give me 
careful explicit instructions how to 
go about smoking it.” 

Bob handed Bill the cigar and said: 
“Well, first you put it in your mouth.” 
Bill put it into his mouth, cellophane 
and all. 

“No,” said Bob. “Take the cello- 
phane off first.” The safety director 
did so. 
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“Now bite off the end of the cigar 
and put it into your month,” said 
Bob. Bill bit off the end, about two 
inches of it, and put the “end” or 
short piece into his mouth. 

“No, no,” said Bob, “I meant just 
bite off a little piece of the end, throw 
the little piece away and put the cigar 
into your mouth.” 

So they started over again with a 
fresh cigar. “Now light it,” said 
Bob. Bill raised his eyebrows. “Do 
what?” Bob, by this time a thor- 
oughly harassed man, handed Bill a 
small box of matches and said, “Take 
out a match, strike it and light the 
cigar.” 

Bill took the box of matches and, 
without turning it right side up, 
pushed it open. All the matches fell 
to the floor, of course. 

Bob found it wasn’t easy even to 
communicate the proper way to light 
a cigar without asswming that Bill 
knew a lot of things that Bob did. 
Many of us are guilty of this error 
of assuming, when we try to commu- 
nicate. 

Then there’s the importance of 
speaking in terms that have meaning 
to the person with whom we wish to 
communicate. Recently I heard a 
speaker make a talk to a group of our 
local office employees. I was sitting 
across the table from two meter read- 
ers. The speaker used the word “ag- 
grandizement”—a perfectly familiar 
word to him and one which he as- 
sumed meant the same to his audience 
as it did to him. The two meter read- 
ers exchanged glances. ‘What the 
heck is aggrandizement?” one asked 
the other in a stage whisper. “J 
dunno,” said the other. They both 
shrugged. The idea the speaker was 
trying to communicate wasn’t getting 
through to them. We should always 
bear in mind, when we are attempt- 
ing to communicate our ideas to oth- 
ers, that we must use words which 
they not only understand but which 
have the same meaning for them 
that the word has to us. 


Short and Old Words 


Winston Churchill once gave a cub 
reporter this advice: “Always remem- 
ber that short words are best; and 
old words that are short are best 
of all.” 

What could have communicated 
more to a greater number of people 
than Churchill’s four famous words, 
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both short and old: “Blood—sweat— 
toil and tears?” These classic words 
were heard, understood and remem- 
bered around the world. 

Next, to whom should we commu- 
nicate, within our organization, about 
our home service work .. . our educa- 
tional program on living better elec- 
trically ? 

First, I believe we will all agree 
that the home service director has an 
obligation fer communicating, fully 
and clearly, to the members of her 
staff, details of plans and programs. 
She must explain “who, what, when, 
where, why and how.” We so often 
make the mistake of assuming that 
everyone in the act knows what it is 
all about, just as Bob “assumed” 
when he tried to tell Bill how to 
smoke that cigar. We cannot afford 
to assume. Each member of the squad 
should know the signals and her ex- 
act part in each play if we are going 
to get the team work and team morale 
that produces winning: results. 


Informing All 


Next, not only the director but all 
members of the home service staff 
have the obligation to keep personnel 
of their organization, from top man- 
agement and supervisors down to the 
grunts and office boys, informed about 
what home service is doing. There 
are “channels,” of course. Perhaps 
it is the job of the director to see 
that top management is kept in- 
formed. Supervisors like to know 
what is going on, too; they like to 
have activities and accomplishments 
to report to their bosses. And most 
of the rank and file of our co-workers 
will show real interest and enthusi- 
asm for our work, if we just take 
them into our confidence. 

I don’t think we should stop with 
our employees, in this matter of in- 
ternal communications. Most of our 
men employees have wives. Do you 
make a point of staging little demon- 
strations and programs for employee 
wives sometimes? Do you let them 
know what you are doing and how 
you are doing it? Wives are power- 
ful potential allies for us women in 
business. If we let an employee’s 
wife know what we are doing and 
enlist her interest, she will see that 
Papa knows what is going on. 

Do you ever stage evening pro- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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For helping to save the life of Edgar Hayes, fourth from left, these employees of Union Electric Co. receive the 





EE] Medal and Certificate of Assistance. From left are: B. R. Ramsey, medal; Edward J. Placht, medal; W. M. 
Penney, superintendent of T&D for the utility; Mr. Hayes; Herman J. Oberkoetter, medal; Robert W. Scott, cer- 


tificate, and Norbert E. Hallemeyer, medal. 


Five EEI Resuscitation Medals 


Awarded for Heroic Action 


recently awarded to employees of 

member companies for saving the 
lives of fellow workers suffering from 
electrical shock bring to 475 the num- 
ber of such awards reported since 
the Medal was established in 1933. 
Prior to 1933 the Insull Medal was 
awarded by NELA for pole-top arti- 
ficial respiration which resulted in 
saving a human life. 

The Medals are awarded to mem- 
ber company employees for their re- 
sourcefulness in applying artificial 
respiration to revive victims suffering 
from electrical shock and are sym- 
bolic of life-giving power that can 
be transmitted through hands of an 
employee performing resuscitation to 
a co-worker. Gratia Dei per Manus 
Socit in Opere—“‘By the Grace of 
God, Through the Hands of a Fellow 
Worker’”— is inscribed on the Medal. 


~ Bima EEI Resuscitation Medals 


OLEN L. SPEIGLE 
Florida Power Corp. 


_ R. L. Poucher’s line crew on the morn- 
ing of May 27, 1957, was replacing a set 
of double arms on a corner pole at the 
Pinellas Airport, St. Petersburg. Line- 
men James R. Wiseman and Olen L. 
Speigle were working on the pole when 
the heavy end of a coffing hoist Mr. 
Wiseman was holding fell and struck a 
7200-volt lead, sending 7200 volts into 


Mr. Wiseman’s left hand. Mr. Speigle 
heard Foreman Poucher yell “Get him!” 





Mr. Wiseman had fallen back in his belt 
and was slumped to the side. His head 
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Olen L. Speigle, right, is congratulated by W. M. Pickett of Florida Power 
Corp., upon receiving EEI Medal for saving the life of a co-worker. 
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John C. Clardy, right, receives EEI Medal from Vice President W. W. Wolff, 
Florida Power Corp., for helping to save the life of a co-worker. 


went back and the upper part of his 
body was rigid. His face and chest were 
a deep red. 

Mr. Speigle swung around to the east 
side of the pole, reached the injured 
man’s left leg and worked him across 
his safety belt. He gave artificial res- 
piration by pressing on Mr. Wiseman’s 
stomach. In about two minutes his body 
relaxed and he moved forward slightly. 
Mr. Wiseman regained consciousness and 
asked “What happened?” The other 
lineman told him to be still and quiet 
and the injured man complained that he 
could not move his right arm. 

Noah Spencer and C. F. Hobe, line- 
men, rigged a hand line and lowered 
Mr. Wiseman. He was taken to Mound 
Park Hospital and was found to have 
third degree burns of the left and right 
hands and a flash burn on the chest. As 
a result of the accident he has a slight 
partial disability of the right hand. Mr. 
Speigle was awarded the EEI Medal and 
Certificates of Assistance were awarded 
to Mr. Spencer, Mr. Hobe, Mr. Poucher, 
and the following who assisted in the 
resuscitation: Francis A. Ryczek, Wil- 
liam J. Gritz, Samuel S. Harvey, Jr., 
Calvin A. Ferguson and Frederick L. 
Hadley. 


HERMAN J. OBERKOETTER 
NORBERT E. HALLEMEYER 
B. R. RAMSEY 
EDWARD J. PLACHT 
Union Electric Co. 
On the afternoon of Dec. 5, 1956, 


Edgar Hayes, apprentice lineman, was 
attempting to tie a 2400-volt phase wire 


to a pin on the end of a transformer arm 
which had been replaced in St. Louis 
County, Mo. He had replaced the new 
transformer cross-arm when his hand 
contacted the energized line. 

Herman J. Oberkoetter, lineman, was 
working a few feet below Mr. Hayes 
when the accident occurred. Mr. Hayes 
cried out that he had been shocked, and 
stiffened in his safety strap. Both of 
his gaffs cut out and he slumped over in 
his belt into the arms of Mr. Oberkoet- 
ter, who immediately called for help and 
started to administer pole-top resusci- 
tation. Mr. Hayes’ position was such 
that the other lineman could not properly 
place him on his belt because of attach- 
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ments on the pole. The injured man was 
held at Mr. Oberkoetter’s side, while ar- 
tificial respiration was administered as 
well as the position would allow. 

Norbert E. Hailemeyer, working on 
the next pole, came to Mr. Oberkoetter’s 
aid, succeeding in opening the injured 
man’s mouth to see that his tongue was 
clear. By this time a hand line had been 
sent up and was tied around Mr. Hayes 
by Mr. Hallemeyer, who also cut his 
safety strap when it would not open. 
Mr. Oberkoetter continued to administer 
artificial respiration until all prepara- 
tions were completed for lowering Mr. 
Hayes. He was received at the foot of 
the pole by Edward J. Placht who placed 
him on blankets procured by other crew 
members. The two linemen on the pole 
climbed down. B. R. Ramsey was apply- 
ing the back pressure-arm lift method 
of artificial respiration to Mr. Hayes. 
Shortly afterwards he regained con- 
sciousness and resuscitation was contin- 
ued for several minutes. Mr. Hayes 
suffered burns to fingers on both hands. 

The Medal Miniature was awarded to 
the four men involved in the resuscita- 
tion and the Certificate of Assistance 
was awarded to Robert W. Scott, who 
ran to a nearby house to telephone for 
an ambulance. 


JAMES HAROLD WILLIAMS 
Florida Power Corp. 


On the morning of April 8, 1957, a 
line crew under Foreman B. I. DuBose, 
was replacing copper primary wire with 
aluminum primary at Cross City, Fla. 
Tommy L. Smith, an apprentice line- 
man, had climbed a pole to attach a 
sheath block at the top. He contacted 
an energized wire with his hand and 
with his head. He fell onto the guy and 
slid to the ground. James Harold Wil- 
liams, lineman, was the first to reach Mr. 
Smith, and immediately straightened 
him and started to administer back pres- 
sure-arm lift resuscitation. Lewis F. 
Newman, apprentice lineman, opened 
Mr. Smith’s mouth and saw that the in- 
jured man had swallowed his tongue. 
Mr. Newman put his fingers into Mr. 
Smith’s mouth and was bitten by Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Newman then inserted a 
stick between the injured man’s teeth 
and pried his mouth open. He put two 
fingers into Mr. Smith’s mouth and 
pulled his tongue out. Mr. Smith gasped 
and breathed heavily as Mr. Williams 





James Harold Williams, center, receives EEI Medal from C. E. Burkhardt, 


Florida Power Corp. Lewis F. Newman, right, received a Miniature Medal, 
and George W. Yarbrough, left, a Certificate of Assistance. 
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continued artificial respiration for about 
10 minutes. Mr. Smith was revived mo- 
mentarily and lapsed back into uncon- 
sciousness as resuscitation continued. 
Mr. Newman relieved Mr. Williams im- 
mediately before the ambulance arrived. 
Artificial respiration was administered 
for a total of about 15 minutes before 
Mr. Smith began breathing normally. 

Mr. Smith was taken to a Gainesville, 
Fla., hospital where it was discovered 
he was suffering from burns on top of 
the head, burns inside both legs and on 
the stomach, fingers of the left hand and 
a broken right leg. It was necessary to 
amputate the left leg between the ankle 
and the knee. The EEI Medal was 
awarded to Mr. Williams, a Medal Mini- 
ature was awarded to Mr. Newman, and 
a Certificate of Assistance was awarded 
to George W. Yarbrough, truck driver- 
helper, who untangled Mr. Smith from 
the guy. 


JOHN G. CLARDY 
Florida Power Corp. 

A crew, under Foreman E. O. Peters, 
on the morning of March 28, 1957, was 
performing a conversion from 4 kv to 
12 kv at 10th and Jackson Sts., North, 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. Lineman Wil- 
liam T. Reid had climbed the pole to tie 
in the neutral and remove the secondary 
neutral and remove one de-energized 
conductor. When he started to tie in 
the neutral, Mr. Reid swung around the 
pole to get in better position. In doing 
this he contacted a 4-kv wire with his 
head. Lineman John G. Clardy was 
working on the pole south of Mr. Reid. 
He saw the injured man fall backwards 
in his safety belt. Mr. Clardy, after in- 
suring that Mr. Reid was safetied in, 
and in the clear, began to administer 
pole-top -resuscitation. The injured man 
was frothing at the mouth, his skin was 
dark and he was not breathing. After 
about two minutes of artificial respira- 
tion, he revived and was being lowered 
to the ground on a hand line, with the 
aid of Robert C. Atkins, lineman. While 
he was being lowered, Mr. Reid stopped 
breathing again, and Mr. Clardy re- 
sumed artificial respiration to the in- 
jured man. This was continued for 
about two more minutes, until an ambu- 
lance arrived. Mr. Reid suffered small 
electrical burns on the scalp, and two 
fingers on his left hand. Mr. Clardy was 
awarded the EEI Medal, and Certifi- 
cates of Assistance were awarded to Mr. 
Atkins and to Stanley D. Sutton, W. 
Ward Reichelderfer, Harvey L. Peacock 
and Roy Rooks for their part in the 
rescue. 


M. W. DEMORY 
Potomac Electric Power Co. 


Two high tension cross arms and one 
six-pin cross arm were being installed 
on a new 50 foot pole on Aug. 18, 1957, 
at Takoma Park, Md., by a crew of the 
Potomac Electric Power Co. The fore- 
man of the crew was C. E. Moriarty. 
Lineman E. E. Johnson had climbed the 
pole and was getting into position to 
start work. Wires were sagging on 
either side of the pole. When Mr. John- 
son reached for his glove bag, he con- 
tacted a high tension wire. 

M. W. Demory, lineman, was standing 
at the base of the pole ready to climb 
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Underground Systems Reference Book 
Circles the Globe 


HE new EEI Underground Systems Reference Book is well along the 

road to becoming an international favorite. Since its publication five 
months ago, the 624-page volume has been shipped to hundreds of electric 
companies and other organizations in 40 foreign countries and five U. 8S. 
possessions, in addition to the thousands of copies sold in America. 

From Argentina to Saudi Arabia and from Finland to South Africa, 
the book, described by several electrical publications as ‘fa most compre- 
hensive and authoritative treatise on the design, construction, operation 
and maintenance of power cable systems,” is helping to solve under- 
ground systems problems. 

Canada, which is closely linked to the American electric industry . 
through its Canadian Electric Association, accounts for the majority, 
or 253, of the foreign orders. Cuba ranks second with 47 books ordered; 
Venezuela is third with 40; England fourth with 22, and Brazil fifth 
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with 14. 


Alaska, Argentina, Australia, 


Other foreign countries and U. S. possessions which have ordered the 
Underground Systems Reference Book are: 
Belgium, Bolivia, Guatemala, Canal 
Zone, Colombia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El] Salvador, Finland, 
France, Greece, Guam, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Pakistan, Peru, 
Philippine Islands, Portugal, Puerto Rico, Saudi Arabia, South Africa, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, West Germany, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Burma, Austria, Chile, Panama, and Iran. 











when he noticed Mr. Johnson was in 
trouble. He put on his rubber gloves 
and started to climb the pole. When he 
was about 10 feet below the injured 
man, Mr. Johnson’s climbers cut out and 
he fell on top of Mr. Demory. 

Seeing that Mr. Johnson was not con- 
scious or breathing, he placed him in po- 
sition to administer pole-top artificial 
respiration. In about five minutes, after 
the injured man was breathing normally, 
Mr. Demory lowered him to the ground, 
where Dr. Ernest A. Saro administered 
oxygen. He was taken to Garfield Hos- 
pital in Washington where his injuries 
were diagnosed as third degree burns to 
fingers of the right hand, right leg below 
the knee, and second degree burns to 
fingers of the right hand, upper right 


arm and left foot. His right middle 
finger was amputated. 

The EEI Medal, the first ever awarded 
to an employee of Potomac Electric 
Power Co., was presented to Mr. Demory 
for his part in the heroic rescue, and 
Certificates of Assistance were pre- 
sented to R. S. Gray, junior lineman 
who climbed the pole to assist Mr. Dem- 
ory in lowering the injured man, and 
L. W. Norman, vehicle operator, for rec- 
ognizing the seriousness of the situation 
and using the company two-way radio to 
call for a doctor and an ambulance. 

The presentations were made by 
R. Roy Dunn, Potomac president. Photo- 
graphs of the presentation appeared in 
The Washington Post and Times Herald 
and in The Washington Daily News. 





M. W. Demory receives EEI Medal from R. Roy Dunn, left, president, 
Potomac Electric Power Co., for helping to save the life of a co-worker. 
L. W. Norman and R. S. Gray, right, received Certificates of Assistance. 











EEI Safety Merit Award for record 8,000,000 accident-free manhours of operation was presented to Power Trans- 
mission Station employees of Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. J. Theodore Wolfe, BG&E president, is third from 
right, front row. 


Record 8,000,000 Accident-Free Manhours 
Achieved by Baltimore G&E 


Power Transmission Stations 


tions of Baltimore Gas and Elec- 

tric Co. have completed 8,000,- 
000 manhours of operation without a 
single time-lost accident. For this 
achievement, covering more than 18 
years, the employees have received 
another Safety Merit Award from 
Edison Electric Institute. BG&E’s 
Power Transmission Stations now 
hold the highest safety award of this 
type issued in the electric utility in- 
dustry. 


T tic Power Transmission Sta- 


Wolfe Presents Award 


The award was presented by the 
company’s president, J. Theodore 
Wolfe, at a meeting of a representa- 
tive group of Power Transmission 
Stations employees in the Monument 
Street Cafeteria in Baltimore. 

All members of the Stations have 
contributed to this outstanding job. 
However, the operators, who actually 
perform the various operations, musi 
be highly commended for their part 
in keeping the safety record clean 
for 8,000,000 manhours. 

In helping to earn this award, these 
men, to whom safety has become a 
habit, have successfully completed ap- 
proximately 283,000 switching and 


94,000 grounding operations on high 
voltage circuits and equipment. 


‘Safety Know How’ 


A switching operation usually re- 
quires the operator to open or close 
high voltage disconnect switches, air 
break switches, load break switches, 
fuses, etc. These operations are per- 
formed with “Safety Know How,” 
which includes a complete knowledge 
of approved safe work practices, rules 
and regulations, as well as the proper 
use of all safety devices to prevent 
injury. A grounding operation re- 
quires the operator to apply, by means 
of portable leads, disconnect switches 
or grounding devices, protective 
grounds to high voltage circuits or 
equipment which have been de-en- 
ergized. 

Although both switching and 
grounding operations are potentially 
hazardous, they become dangerous 
only when the operator fails to use 
the “Safety and Operating Know 
How” available. 


Safety Is Full-Time Business 


With BG&E, safety is a full-time 
business and requires the hard work 
and full cooperation of everyone con- 
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cerned. Safety work in the Power 
Transmission Stations was started in 
1921 with the publication of the Regu- 
lations for work in the stations. They 
have been revised many times so as 
to more completely cover changes in 
equipment and practices. An impor- 
tant part of these regulations is the 
Hold-Off Card and Live Equipment 
Permit Systems which prescribe the 
procedures and precautions which 
must be observed before work is 
started on high voltage circuits or 
equipment. 


Attention Is Necessary 


Regulations in themselves do not 
insure safe work, Baltimore Gas and 
Electric maintains. 

Safety can be achieved only by con- 
stant and continous attention while 
the work is being done. Teamwork and 
coordination, as well as thinking and 
planning ahead, are essential to pre- 
vent accidents, the electric utility 
company says. 

Power Transmission Stations’ per- 
sonnel are justly proud of their rec- 
ord and are firmly resolved to con- 
tinue to apply the approved practices 
and regulations that have made this 
record possible. 


Jan 
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é Safety Measures at Baltimore Gas and Electric 








« 
Above is some of the 
more frequently used 
safety equipment — rub- 
ber gloves, high voltage 
test can, switch stick, 

Storage of portable protective hard hat and high-volt- 
grounding leads and sticks are age test stick. 
shown at Westport Outdoor Sub- 
station. 
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James W. Parker 


AMES W. PARKER, president of 

The Detroit Edison Co. from 1944 
until 1951, died Dec. 30 in Detroit, 
of a heart attack. He was 71. 


A man whose exceptionally warm 
personality was a strong influence in 
the development of the nation’s elec- 
tric power industry for nearly 50 
years, Mr. Parker was known per- 
sonally by many hundreds of utility 
people throughout the United States 
and abroad. He had continued both 
his public service and professional 
engineering activities throughout the 
six years since his retirement as 
president of Detroit Edison. 

He died suddenly in the midst of 
work aimed at leading young engi- 
neers and the engineering profession 
toward new and broader horizons. He 
was himself an engineer not just of 
the turbines and towers of electric 
power systems—but of youth and 
hope and enterprise, and better things 
for more people. 


University Grad in Overalls 


Mr. Parker came to Detroit Edison 
in 1910 as a 23-year-old Cornell Uni- 
versity graduate. He went to work 
in overalls at the company’s old Del- 
ray Power Plant as the first young 
technical man with a sheepskin to 
serve a_ boiler-room apprenticeship 
under the direct supervision and close 
scrutiny of an operating crew. His 
success in his down-to-earth duties did 
much to establish Detroit Edison’s— 
and other companies’—policy of start- 
ing out youthful engineers in the 
most basic jobs of the organization. 


In time Mr. Parker became chief 
engineer of power plants, then vice- 
president and chief engineer, then 
general manager, and finally presi- 
dent and general manager of his com- 
pany. 

He directed the design and engi- 
neering of Detroit Edison’s first gen- 
erating units at Conners Creek Power 
Plant; the building of the Marysville 
and Trenton Channel plants and Del- 
ray Power House Number Three; and 
the rebuilding of the Conners Creek 
plant in the middle and late 1930’s. 

His warmth and understanding as 
a chief executive were reflected in the 
relations of his company with people 
—with customers, and with employees 
and labor unions. 





JAMES W. PARKER 


He found time, despite his crowded 
schedule, for public service in both 
local and national affairs, as well as 
the affairs of his industry. In 1947 
he was appointed chairman of the 
first Industrial Advisory Group of 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
Thus began peaceful industrial atomic 
energy development. 

In 1949 he went to Germany by re- 
quest of the military governor, Gen- 
eral Lucius Clay. There he studied 
the German utility systems and recom- 
mended dissolution of cartels and 
regulation by commissions patterned 
after the commissions in the United 
States. 

After his retirement in 1951, he 
continued to serve his company as a 
director and his industry as an ac- 
knowledged leader. And in all the 
days of his busy life, until the end of 
his 71 years, he was the stout de- 
fender and protector of the best and 
most enlightened of American indus- 
trial principles and ethics. 

Mr. Parker, a native of Auburn, 
N. Y., was a past president and hon- 
orary member of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, a past 
president of the Association of Edi- 
son Illuminating Cos., past president 
and honorary member of the Engi- 
neering Society of Detroit and for 
three years was chairman of the En- 


gineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment. ’ 
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Adrian Lindsley 


DRIAN VAN SINDEREN LINDS- 
LEY, retired sales vice president 
of The Connecticut Light and Power 
Co., died recently at his home in 
Watertown, Conn. after a long illness. 
A graduate of the Cornell School of 
Engineering, Mr. Lindsley joined 
CL&P in 1919 after service overseas 
in World War I as a captain in the 
Engineers. In 1921 he was made 
sales manager for the company and 
in 1939 was elected vice president in 
charge of sales. He retired in 1952. 
He was widely considered the fa- 
ther of the “Handy Lamp Kit” cam- 
paign in the United States which he 
began in 1927 by the sale of a con- 
venient package of several bulbs, with 
the aim of promoting adequate light- 
ing in the home. Other notable pro- 
motional efforts which he directed for 
the company were the first big exten- 
sion of farm electrification in Con- 
necticut in the nineteen twenties and 
the increased use of electric heating 
in industry. 

He was very active in national and 
regional utility organizations and 
served on committees of the former 
National Electric Light Association, 
the Edison Electric Institute, the 
New England Gas Association and 
the Sales Executives Conference. 





A Catalog of 


EEI Publications 


is available upon 


request to: 


Edison Electric Institute 
420 Lexington Ave. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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“Plasticoat” covers for school books are available from the Better Light 
Better Sight Bureau. The covers carry a brief effective message about 
lighting in the home. 


Better Light Better Sight 
School Book Covers 


ROTECTIVE book covers for use 

by school children are now being 
made available by the Better Light 
Better Sight Bureau, it has been an- 
nounced by Walter G. McKie, general 
sales manager, Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corp., and Chairman of 
BLBS Bureau. 


Carries Lighting Message 

Prepared by the Bureau’s Lighting 
Information Committee, the “plasti- 
coat” jackets carry a brief and at- 
tractive message about lighting in the 
home, particularly for home study by 
school children. The covers were de- 
signed to be suitable for local distri- 
bution by electric utilities. Initial 
testing by several companies indicate 
that the covers are very acceptable to 
school authorities, Mr. McKie re- 
ported. 

Book covers of this type are highly 
valued by school boards and school 
administrators because they help pre- 


serve the books which must be passed 
on from year to year, and which are 
an important item of expense in face 
of rising costs of all printed mate- 
rials. As a matter of fact, Mr. McKie 
states, book covers of some type are 
required in many schools. 

The Better Light Better Sight cov- 
ers, which are attractively printed in 
black and yellow on a white paper, are 
made by laminating a flexible plastic 
film to a treated paper, thus produc- 
ing covers that are washable, water- 
proof and wear-resistant. A copy- 
righted design and folding instruc- 
tions make one size cover adjustable 
to fit 85 per cent of the text books 
used. 


Quantity Prices Offered 
BLBS book covers are available to 
utilities on a sliding scale of prices 
based on quantity. BLBS Bureau 
says these book covers can supplement 
utility public service activities and at 
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the same time promote a better under- 
standing of the use of lighting ser- 
vice. 

Additional information about the 
book covers may be obtained upon 
request from Ed Campbell at the 
Better Light Better Sight Bureau, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 





94 Safety Merit Awards 
Presented to Electric 
Companies in 1957 
INETY-FOUR Safety Merit 
Awards were presented to 42 
electric companies during 1957 for 
1,000,000 or more manhours of opera- 
tion without major accident. This was 
25 less awards than were given in 
1956 to 41 companies. 

Of the 94 awards, 11 were made for 
2,000,000 manhours; three for 3,000,- 
000 manhours and one—Baltimore 
Gas and Electric Co.—for a record- 
breaking 8,000,000 manhours. 

Between Nov. 15 and Dec. 31, 1957, 
the following awards were author- 
ized: 

Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 

Electric Dstribution De- 


PRODIOING: . 5.6.5.5:6 eeu bas 1,010,685 
Electric Operating De- 
DATTMCTGB © 6.-o..6:9.0 e:sisieo 1,066,399 
Consolidated Edison Co. of 
N. Y., Inc. 
Station Construction & 
Shops—Shops Bureau. 1,000,000 
Consumers Power Co. 
Battle Creek Division... 1,013,164 
Saginaw Division ...... 2,033,190 
Cleveland Electric Ilumi- 
nating Co. 
Distribution Group ..... 1,001,698 


Detroit Edison Co. 
Production Department— 
Marysville Plant ..... 2,000,802 
Duquesne Light Co. 
Power Stations Depart- 
ment — Confax Power 
Station 
Fall River Electric Light Co. 


1,047,077 


Entire Company ....... 1,001,764 
Interstate Power Co. 

Entire Company ....... 1,109,510 
Pacific Power & Light Co. 

Entire Company ....... 1,140,775 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. 

Central Division ....... 1,071,160 
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Insurance Committee Meeting 
D. E. Williams, Chairman 


HE Insurance Committee held its 

fall meeting Oct. 17-18 at Dear- 
born Inn, Dearborn, Mich. Thirty- 
one members and four guests attend- 
ed. The meeting was devoted largely 
to subcommittee reports and a gen- 
eral discussion of these reports. 


W. O. Randlett, Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Rating & Forms, dis- 
cussed the increases in premium costs 
which resulted from the reduction in 
the term credits by the fire insurance 
companies. He also reported on a 
recent meeting of his subcommittee 
with the Inter-Regional Insurance 
Conference. 


M. A. Tait, Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Excess Fire & Allied 
Lines, discussed deductible fire insur- 
ance and the various plans which are 
now available. The subcommittee 
will continue to pursue this subject 
with the various elements of the in- 
surance market in an effort to make 
more coverage of this type available. 

C. H. Nelson, Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Boiler & Machinery, re- 
ported that no further progress has 
been made toward improving the 
boiler and machinery coverage avail- 
able to the utility industry in a 
domestic market. This subcommittee, 
together with a subcommittee of the 
American Gas Association, will con- 
tinue to meet with the representatives 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters in an effort to improve 
this situation. 


Benjamin Reports 


A. L. Benjamin, Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Extra Expense, re- 
ported that he is continuing discus- 
sion with the Inter-Regional Confer- 
ence in an effort to develop this type 
of coverage on a basis which will 
provide the utilities the necessary 
protection. 

J. L. Kennedy, Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Excess Liability, re- 
ported that the American market for 
excess liability insurance has con- 
tinued to expand and that at the pres- 
ent a reasonably competitive market 
exists. He also pointed out the need 
for review of limits of liability cov- 
erage in view of the ever-increasing 


higher awards being made by the 
courts. 

R. R. MacKay, Jr., Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Fire Protection, re- 
ported on a meeting of the Insurance 
Committee’s Task Force, which is cur- 
rently considering the protection of 
coal-conveying systems, the extin- 
guishing of fires occurring in coal 
bunkers, and protective methods fol- 
lowed relative to hydrogen-cooled 
equipment. It is expected that re- 
ports on each of these items will be 
completed prior to the end of the cur- 
rent Institute year. 

J. W. Marrin, Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Industry Practices, re- 
ported that the development of a ques- 
tionnaire is now in its final stages and 
that the completed questionnaire will 
soon be recirculated among Commit- 
tee members to obtain up-to-date in- 
formation. It is hoped that the in- 
formation from this questionnaire 
can be summarized and be made avail- 
able for discussion at the next meet- 
ing of the Insurance Committee. 
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A. G. Jillette, Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Nuclear Projects, re- 
ported on the developments which 
have taken place in the insurance 
market relating to the insuring of nu- 
clear risks. He indicated that a con- 
siderable amount of work remained to 
be done in the development of lan- 
guage for both liability and property 
damage policies, but that progress 
was encouraging, and the insurance 
market was to be complimented on the 
job which it had done so far. 

E. M. Spencer, treasurer of The 
Detroit Edison Co. and Chairman of 
the Atomic Industrial Forum Insur- 
ance Committee, was a guest at the 
meeting. He discussed several aspects 
of the Atomic Power Development As- 
sociates and Power Reactor Develop- 
ment Co. projects in connection with 
the Enrico Fermi Atomic Plant being 
built at Lagoona Beach, Monroe, 
Mich. He reviewed breifly a number 
of the problems which still exist in 
the proposed policies covering prop- 
erty damage and public liability in- 
surance for nuclear projects. 

The next meeting of the Insurance 
Committee will be held at the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel in Dallas, Texas, March 
12-13. 





Wisconsin Public Service Sponsors Fourth 
Farm Scholarship Program 


ISCONSIN Public Service Corp. 

will sponsor a Farm Short 
Course Scholarship Program for the 
fourth consecutive year, it was an- 
nounced by Harold P. Taylor, Mil- 
waukee, president of the utility. 

Fourteen complete scholarships, 
valued at $240 each, will again be 
awarded through the medium of 
county contests and will apply to the 
1958-59 farm short courses of the 
University of Wisconsin and Michigan 
State University. 

University of Wisconsin scholar- 
ships will be awarded the winners of 
separate contests to be held in Brown, 
Calumet, Door, Kewaunee, Langlade, 
Lincoln, Manitowoc, Marathon, Mari- 
nette, Oconto and Winnebago counties. 
They will also be awarded the winners 
of joint contests to be held in Portage 
and Waupaca counties and in Oneida 
and Forest counties. One Michigan 
State scholarship will be awarded in 
Menominee County, Mich. 


In addition, each of the 14 contests 
will carry second and third place 
awards of $50 and $25 U. S. Savings 
Bonds. 

The number of farm customers 
served in a county, and the fact that 
Public Service furnishes electric ser- 
vice only in parts of some counties, 
are the factors which determine the 
contest areas. 

Entries must present a_ specific 
application of electricity to farming 
in less than 1,500 words. Participants 
must be not less than 17 years of age, 
must intend to pursue agriculture as 
a career, and must reside in areas in 
which Public Service furnishes elec- 
tricity either directly or indirectly. 
Winners facing military service may 
defer use of the scholarship for a 
maximum period of two years. 

Entries must be in the Public Ser- 


vice office in each county by March 31, 
1958. 
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Accident Prevention Committee 


Meeting 


I. R. Dohr, Chairman 


ORTY-THREE members’ and 

forty-eight guests participated in 
the 64th Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee meeting held at the Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel in Pittsburgh, No- 
vember 6-8. 

A welcome was extended by 
Philip Fleger, board chairman and 
chief executive officer of Duquesne 
Light Co. He reminded us _ that 
although the record shows that we 
are meeting the great challenge to 
reduce accidents caused by human 
failure, changed situations such as the 
introduction of atomic power are pre- 
senting new problems. The fact that 
a record may have been good in the 
past may not be significant. 


‘Phillips 66’ Discussion 

An outstanding feature of the meet- 
ing was a “Phillips 66” discussion in 
which the entire assembly was divided 
into groups of six. Each group after 
a short discussion submitted a re- 
sponse outlining a new activity the 
Accident Prevention Committee should 
undertake to provide more effective 
safety leadership for the electric util- 
ity industry. From these reports the 
general assembly selected the four 
which it considered the most impor- 


| tant, namely: 


1. Produce more and better visual 


aids of high professional quality; 
| 2. Give more attention to communi- 


cating safety matters to all levels of 
management to secure more financial 
investment in safety work and more 
management support and participa- 
tion; 3. Promote uniform nation-wide 
safety rules; and 4. Complete the 


, work started by the Medical Task 


Force. 


Dohr Congratulates Coleman 


Chairman Dohr congratulated R. H. 
Coleman and through him the em- 
ployees of the Power Transmission 
Stations (a group of about 200 sub- 
station operating people) of the Balti- 
more Gas and Electric Co. for their 
outstanding safety achievement. He 


, presented to Mr. Coleman a special] 


EEI Safety Merit Award in recog- 


nition of that group having operated 

from July 3, 1939, through Oct. 8, 

1957, a total of 8,001,952 consecutive 

manhours, without a disabling in- 

jury. This is the largest accident- 
free record achieved in the electric 
utility industry. 

In his luncheon address, Pressly H. 
McCance, president of Duquense Light 
Co., urged that the committee secure 
more attention for effective accident 
prevention from top management of 
EEI and the industry. 

The committee later approved hold- 
ing a special one half-day conference 
at the coming Toledo meeting in April 
to discuss “What Would You Like to 
See Executive Management Do About 
Safety.” 

Of all the excellent reports sub- 
mitted by the subcommittee chair- 
men, two which are concerned direct- 
ly with the lives of our employees 
seem to merit special attention. Con- 
tained in the report of shock and burn 
accidents made by Errol Dunbar of 
the Potomac Electric Power Co. 
was a series of thought-provoking 
questions: 

1. Have we set up adequate rules 
and requirements regarding use 
of rubber goods? 

2. Have we established proper en- 
gineering standards in our con- 
struction to provide proper 
clearances? — 

3. Where proper clearances are un- 
obtainable have we insisted on 
the use of proper platforms, lad- 
ders and other equipment to 
keep our workmen in the clear? 

4. Have we made the use of safety 

equipment and personal protec- 

tive equipment mandatory? 

5. Is our training program ade- 
quate to emphasize the need for 
protective equipment and proper 
working methods? 

6. Are we carefully following up 
and removing the dangerous 
conditions that trap our work- 
men? 

Mr. Dunbar suggested that inabil- 
ity to answer all of these questions 
affirmatively indicates that we have 
failed in part to properly do our job. 
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If the suffering and death from elec- 
tric shock and burn accidents in our 
industry is to be prevented, operating 
personnel must be persuaded and in- 
dividual workmen must recognize the 
necessity for the accident prevention 
steps outlined. 

W. C. Bremner, chairman of the 
Resuscitation Subcommittee, reported 
a new concern over the possibility 
that turning the head to one side in 
some of the manual resuscitation 
methods may close the air passage to 
the lungs. R. H. Coleman, with the 
aid of John Callahan, demonstrated a 
method of pulling the jaw forward to 
“sniffing” position, placing the face | 
straight down using the interlocked 
hands of the subject to hold the chin 
forward and using both knees of the 
rescuer to retain the head in that 
position. 


‘Red Apple’ Award 


For his excellent production of the 
report summarizing Current Prac- 
tices in the use of Electrical Workers 
Protective Equipment, Charles Coutts, 
chairman of the Protective Equip- 
ment Subcommittee was given a spe- 
cial “Red Apple” award. In his ab- 


sence, this was presented to John 
Andrews, the vice chairman of the 
subcommittee, who delivered it to 
Mr. Coutts. 


This report should be a valuable 
reference for many years to come and 
it is hoped that it will aid individual 
companies in the industry to bring 
their practices in line with the in- 
dustry trend! 

The summary shows that the num- 
ber of failures of rubber protective 
equipment which cause injury is in- 
finitesimal. It is not failure of equip- 
ment but failure to use the equipment: 
by the individual which produces in- 
jury. 


A Visit to Shippingport 


At the visit to the Shippingport 
Atomic Reactor Power Station the 
superintendent, Mr. Oldham, gave an 
excellent talk concerning the details 
of this station. He pointed out that it. 
was constructed essentially to find 
out if a nuclear power plant can be 
practically operated under utility 
loads with utility personnel, and that 
there was no present economic justi- 
fication for such a station. 

Following Mr. Oldham’s talk, the 
committee had an opportunity to tour 
the physical plant under the able guid- 
ance of operating personnel. 
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Community Leaders 
and Freedom 
(Continued from page 7) 


said that one of the reasons for the 
nation’s large budget is that more and 
more Americans are calling upon 
their government to do for them those 
things which people in America have 
traditionally done for themselves. You 
and I must be on guard against that 
possibility. 


Results of Lack of Information 


We have good reason to believe that 
this tendency toward collectivism, to 
which President Eisenhower refers, is 
directly traceable to a lack of knowl- 
edge, on the part of many people, of 
the basic facts about our economic 
system. It is logical to ask, “How 
can people be informed?” The answer 
is that we have the means of commu- 
nicating ideas. They are in use every 
day. We have the facts about our 
great nation, and we have the ways 
to get them across to people. If we 
used the means we have, the problem 
would be licked; we could prevent this 
subtle shift leftward which threatens 
our freedom. 

Here is where the guiding hand of 
the American nation—the community 
leader—fits into the pattern. Many 
American community leaders did not 
ask for the job; many became com- 
munity leaders in spite of their pro- 
tests. In each case, a man is a com- 
munity leader because there is some- 
thing in him that inspires confidence, 
belief and trust. Whether he asked 
for it or not, each community leader 
carries a sacred obligation not to be- 
tray that confidence. 

Each of us has some means of com- 
municating’ with people. According to 
the work people do, the extent and 
nature of their social life, and the 
measure of their stature in the com- 
munity, some have a greater potential 
than others; but each has a way. The 
community leader in particular has 
many means of getting his thoughts 
and ideas across to his friends and 
associates. 

Many groups are giving attention 
to the possibility of including courses 
on the American economic system in 
the schools; community leaders work- 
ing with the schools could do much to 
bring this about. A number of com- 
panies are beginning to take a re- 
newed interest in giving these facts 
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to their employees; here again, the 
community leader can do effective 
work with company officers and boards 
of directors. Civic groups, by their 
nature, are interested in problems 
like this. Many would be willing to 
lend active support to a program of 
informing people, if a program were 
presented to them. Here, too, some- 
one—a community leader—must pick 
up the ball and run with it. 


Duty of Community Leaders 

Here in America, how much time 
one devotes to preservation of free- 
dom is a matter of personal choice. 
There is no dictator here to compel 
free men to do their duty. That work 
is done according to what each of us 
feels he should do. Now it appears 
that many of us have been overly 
stingy with our contributions in this 
regard. 

There are a number of things we 
can do about it. Those interested in 
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keeping American freedom would do 
well to study it, to learn the facts 
themselves, so as to be able to tell 
others about it. Having learned about 
our free system, they should explore 
their circumstances, to see what 
means of communication are available 
to them. Having found ways to com- 
municate these ideas, they should be 
utilized to the utmost. 

This is the only way in which we 
as a nation can meet the great 
challenge facing us. It imposes an 


additional burden on the nation’s 
community leaders. How well our 
community leaders will respond to 


this call will ultimately determine the 
extent to which we as a nation will 
retain the freedom we now possess. 
Our future lies in the sense of respon- 
sibility of our nation’s key citizens; 
it depends on voluntary action. How 
America meets the challenge rests 
squarely on the shoulders of people 
like you. 


See the Whole Picture 


(Continued from page 14) 


search and development are reflected 
in the market place. Think of the 
effect the expenditures during the 
past five years will have on the 
products in the next ten years! You 
have already seen some of the appli- 
ance manufacturers’ previews of fu- 
ture possibilities for the kitchen and 
the home. 

3ut this marvelous opportunity 
exists for all suppliers of consumer 
goods and services. Many of the in- 
dustries that will be competing with 
us for that increased consumer dis- 
cretionary income have already laid 
their plans and stepped up their ef- 


forts to attract Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
sumer to their product—to their 
service. 


The increase in total national ad- 
vertising from $2.1 billion in 1940 
to $5.7 billion in 1950 to an esti- 
mated $10 billion in 1956 is evidence 
that some are already running 
faster. A. C. Monteith, vice president, 
Apparatus Products Division of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp:, recog- 


nized the problem ahead for the 
electric utility industry when he 
stated: 


“Complacency about load growth 
can be disasterous . . . Whether 
ten, seven or five years—whether 


450 billion kwhr of _ industriai 
power, or even more —the pro- 
jected increases are going to re- 
quire a tremendous effort on the 
part of our industry. With each 
doubling of capacity, the exertion 
becomes much greater. We are 
caught in that situation, normal 
in a dynamic enterprise economy, 
in which you have to run faster 
to stay where you are, and very 
much faster to move ahead.” 

You are looking at a dynamic 
picture ... one that changes every 
minute of every day. One that has 
reflected our past ... clearly sets 
forth the present and reveals our 
future ...a future that will be de- 
termined by our effectiveness in 
selling our service. 

I am certain that if you will strive 
to see this whole picture—analyze, 
develop, plan, change your activi- 
ties as the whole picture requires 
that you will become even better 
home service directors than you are 
—that you will help provide the dy- 
namic leadership that is required to 
bring to the electrical industry sta- 
bility and profit and to the people of 


America a standard of living that ™ 


we cannot even visualize today. 
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Electronic Accounting Machine Program 


Reviewed at Fifth Seminar 


tatives from more than 70 elec- 

tric and gas utilities partici- 
pated in the Fifth Annual Electronics 
Seminar in Detroit, Dec. 2-4, 1957. 
The Seminar, devoted exclusively to 
the public utility accounting problems, 
offered the delegates an opportunity 
to discuss progress and current de- 
velopments in the fast moving field of 
electronic accounting machines. 

The three-day Seminar was spon- 
sored jointly by the EEI Accounting 
Division and the AGA Accounting 
Section. The program was organized 
and managed by the Electronic Ac- 
counting Machine Developments Com- 
mittee of each association under the 
chairmanship of Emmet T. White, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
and Russell W. Britt, Wisconsin 
Electric Power Co., who presided over 
the general sessions on Monday and 
Wednesday. 

The Seminar, stressing “Electronics 
at Work,” was designed to permit 
frank and “down-to-earth” discus- 
sions and an exchange of information 
and ideas on an informal first-hand 
basis. Representatives from more 
than 20 utility companies actively en- 
gaged in studying or utilizing elec- 
tronic data processing machines 
frankly, but very optimistically, dis- 


ea 220 represen- 


cussed their current status, major 
problems encountered and _ future 
plans. A progress report on the 


Harvard Research Project was also 
presented. 


Computer Installations Viewed 

A highlight of the program was the 
opportunity to visit the TBM 705 and 
650 computer installations at The 
Detroit Edison Co. The 705 was ob- 
served actually processing customers’ 
accounts and preparing bills. The 650 
was used to demonstrate a_ utility 
plant life determination procedure. 

On Monday, Dec. 2, the Chairman 
of the EEI Accounting Division, J. D. 
Elliott, The Detroit Edison Co., wel- 
comed the delegates to Detroit and 
the Seminar. During the day, repre- 
sentatives from 13 companies dis- 


cussed their pioneering accomplish- 
ments in applying electronic comput- 
ers in customer accounting and gen- 
eral accounting areas. Each company 
emphasized its accomplishments to 
date, problem areas encountered, ma- 
jor differences in their particular ap- 
plication as compared to other similar 
computer installations, and their plans 
for further use of the computers. 


Speakers on Program 

The speakers on the program were 
as follows: Herbert Jacobson, Com- 
monwealth Edison Co.; F. J. Porter, 
Jr., Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc.; E. D. Cowles, The Detroit 
Edison Co.; R. A. Krauss, The Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co.; Leon 
Philipson, American Gas and Electric 
Service Corp.; W. J. Ott, The Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric Co.; John Towle, 
Columbia Gas System Service Corp.; 
R. R. Fortune, Pennsylvania Power 
and Light Co.; R. Lockhart, Philadel- 
phia Gas Works; W. J. Caunt, Jr., 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co.; 
R. W. Britt,* Wisconsin Electric Pow- 
er Co.; R. C. McCollum,** Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. 

With one or two exceptions, the 
computers presently in productive op- 
eration are being used for customer 
accounting functions. The other com- 
panies are using computers to process 
payrolls, stock and dividend account- 
ing, material and stores accounting, 
and engineering problems. All these 
applications were mentioned by many 
companies as the next areas for com- 
puter study after completing the con- 
version to customers accounting. Each 
company reported optimistically and 
enthusiastically on its results to date. 

Almost without exception, the 
speakers emphasized several areas 
which will require considerable atten- 
tion by any company studying elec- 
tronics accounting. These included 
personnel training, understanding of 
the problem to be studied, estimating 





*Mr. Britt also reported on the Pacific 
Light and Power Co. installation. 

** Reported on the current status of the 
computer installation of the Arizona Public 
Service Co. 
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time and costs, and converting several 
small functional units rather than a 
major function. 

It was suggested that an intensive 
and extensive effort be made to train 
thoroughly the people who will study 
and design a computer application, 
convert the present system to the com-. 
puter, and operate the electronic data 
processing system. Inadequate train- 
ing will result in considerable frus- 
tration and delays. 

While the complexity of the custom- 
er accounting problem makes it diffi- 
cult to adapt to a computer, the speak- 
ers were optimistic in stating that it 
can be done. The major difficulty has 
been in recognizing the complexities. 
Once this is noted, designing and pro- 
gramming a system for computers has 
been somewhat easier. Much of the 
difficulty has been due to a lack of 
knowledge and familiarity with either 
the computer or the function to be 
converted, or both. Thus, the insis- 
tence on training and education of 
personnel, including management. 

These difficulties of course, led to 
the gross under-estimation of the 
time, effort and money required. All 
companies indicated that their esti- 
mates were way off on the time re- 
quired for studies, conversion, operat- 
ing times, people to staff the system, 
etc. 


Step-by-Step Conversion Urged 

Many speakers suggested that seri- 
ous consideration be given to a step- 
by-step conversion to a computer sys- 
tem. In this method, small functional 
units of the total system should be 
programmed and converted in stages, 
rather than attempting to program 
and convert the entire system at one 
time. 

Small group discussions on various 
topics were held on Tuesday, Dec. 3. 
The subjects were: Personnel Prob- 
lems—Selection, Training, Organiza- 
tion, Morale; Planning an Approach 
to Electronics; General Accounting 
and Other Applications; Customer Ac- 
counting and System Design; Pro- 
gramming Techniques, Testing and 
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Debugging; Conversion Planning and 
Problems. 


The panel-type discussions were led 
by utility representatives from com- 
panies who have had actual experience 
in the particular subjects. The in- 
formal nature of the discussions per- 
mitted delegates greater participation 
to obtain information and to discuss 
their individual problems and experi- 
ences. Each delegate had the oppor- 
tunity to participate in up to four of 
the group discussions during the day. 


Members of Panel 

The panel members who led the 
group discussions were: D. M. Cam- 
eron, American Gas and Electric Serv- 
ice Corp.; E. J. Knight, Baltimore Gas 
and Electric Co.; R. H. Johnson, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; W. J. Ott, 
Mr. Mayer, The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co.; R. A. Krauss, The Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co.; P. T. 
Harnack, J. E. Towle, Columbia Gas 
System Service Co. 


Also, Gordon Claussen, Herbert 
Jacobson, E. T. Larkin, Common- 
wealth Edison Co.; William Hinckey, 
F. J. Porter, Jr., William Turner, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc.; 
K. Campbell, A. Conrad, E. D. Cowles, 
J. Mulkiten, D. Pizzimenti, H. J. Stew- 
art, The Detroit Edison Co.; G. J. 
Schneider, General Public Utilities 
Corp. 

Also, F. F. Beisel, R. R. Fortune, 
T. L. Masters, Pennsylvania Power 
and Light Co.; R. C. McCollum, Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke Co.; R. E. 
Harbaugh, Philadelphia Electric Co.; 
G. H. Harbison, J. F. Weiss, Philadel- 
phia Gas Works; W. H. Caunt, Jr., 
E. T. White, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Co.; A. S. Reck, Union Elec- 
tric Co.; R. E. Skogg, Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Power Co. 


Each group discussion was attended 
by approximately 50 people. The topics 
resulted in a lively interchange of in- 
formation and ideas between the dele- 
gates and panel members.: Some of 
the observations resulting from this 
discussion were: 

A major problem is the selection, 
training and organization of person- 
nel. It is imperative for people 
responsible for designing the com- 
puter procedure to understand the 
characteristics and techniques of com- 
puters as well as the details of the 
problem under study. It is felt that 
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programmers should be selected al- 
most exclusively from within the com- 
pany. The programming group should 
be limited in number to insure control 
of activities. 

Whenever possible, applicable tests 
should be used to help in selecting 
programmers. These should include 
personality tests, ability to handle 
figures, logical analysis tests, etc. The 
IBM Aptitude Test for Programmers 
was suggested as being helpful. 

A programming group will be re- 
quired on a permanent basis in any 
computer organization. Such a group 
will revise existing programs and de- 
velop new procedures. 

It is important to insure the ac- 
curacy of the input data. A computer 
can process incorrect data as quickly 
as correct data. In addition to a strict 
control of input data, it was suggested 
that a spot check be made of output 
data to detect errors or unusual con- 
ditions which might reflect inaccurate 
input data. 

In the majority of the cases com- 
pany personnel, rather than outside 
consultants should be used to make 
feasibility studies or develop and 
program a computer procedure. It is 
easier to train company personnel in 
computer characteristics than to train 
outside computer specialists in com- 
pany procedures and data character- 
istics. 


Automatic Programming Foreseen 

Automatic programming will assist 
programmers in the future. As stand- 
ardized routines are developed, they 
can be used by the machine to develop 
its own coding automatically in place 
of tedious manual programming. Pro- 
gramming will also be simplified with 
recent developments which permit 
writing the problem in ~ English 
phrases which can be interpreted di- 
rectly by the computer to write the 
program in its own code of instruc- 
tions. 

Considerable testing and debugging 
of programs will be required soon 
after using the program for actual 
operations. Prior to actual operations, 
the program may have been manually 
or desk debugged and machine de- 
bugged with test data. In actual op- 
erations, the greater amount of data 
processed always seems to result in 
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unanticipated stops which require re- 
visions in the program. 

The use of medium-size computers 
has resulted in less equipment re- 
quired, fewer employees, space saving, 
faster processing, and less cost. 

The requirements of computers in 
certain data processing operations 
have permitted some companies to 
simplify their rate structures. 

Equipment improvements, especial- 
ly in the internal memory, permitted 
one company using a large computer 
for customers accounting to reduce its 
operating time from 24 hours daily to 
12 hours daily. Improved program- 
ming will eventually reduce process- 
ing time to approximately 10 hours 
per day. 


New Developments Reported 

New developments in_ electronic 
equipment were reported at a general 
session on Wednesday morning. The 
reports were presented by committee 
members who maintain contact with 
more than 20 manufacturers during 
the year. The reports on computer de- 
velopments indicated that new systems 
will have increased memory capacity 
utilizing magnetic cores, and that in- 
ternal speeds of operation will be con- 
siderably faster than present equip- 
ment. 

Of special interest were the reports 
on electronic components designed for 
the input-output areas of an electronic 
data processing system. In addition 
to high speed printers, several manu- 
facturers are designing devices which 
will automatically read and transcribe 
printed and coded data on source 
documents to punched cards or mag: 
netic tape. One device will read 
printed characters, using an optical 
sensing technique, and convert the 
data into computer language. The data 
presently are recorded on punched 
cards, but ultimately will be recorded 
on tape or fed directly into a com- 
puter. Another machine can interpret 
previously recorded magnetic dots, 
to represent digits, and record the 
data on punched cards for further 
processing. 

An output device will soon be mar- 
keted which, operating from magnetic 
tape, will print up to 13 lines of in- 
formation on both sides of a bill form 
and punch up to 90 characters in the 
same form, in one operation. This 
operation permits the automatic re- 
entry of the punched data into the 
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computer system in a subsequent op- 
eration. 

It was also reported that a major 
manufacturer of electronic compo- 
nents will soon announce a moderately 
priced computer system designed for 
business data processing. 

A progress report on the Harvard 
Research Project was made by W. J. 
Ott, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co., who is the EEI Chairman of the 
Electronic Research Steering Commit- 
tee-Harvard Project. Mr. Ott pointed 
out that the project will not result in 
the suggested design of electronic ac- 
counting equipment as was originally 
contemplated. The principal reasons 
for this have been the difficulty in 
obtaining research personnel, and the 
complexity of the customers account- 
ing problem. The project will prob- 
ably be concluded about September, 
1958. 


Harvard Project Results 

One of the major results of the 
project to date is the very complete 
definition of the customers accounting 
function. Also, work is progressing 
satisfactorily on the analysis and 
evaluation of available electronic com- 
ponents which might be utilized ia a 
utility accounting application. The 
emphasis in this area is on a random 
access memory as an integral part of 
the system rather than magnetic tape 
units. No one else has yet ventured 
in this direction. In this respect, the 
conclusions of the Harvard Project 
will probably be well ahead of the 
engineering techniques necessary to 
design equipment for economical ap- 
plications. 

It was pointed out that Progress 
Reports of the Research Project have 
been made available to 17 interested 
manufacturers of electronic data proc- 
essing equipment. It is felt by the 
Steering Committee that the reports 
will encourage manufacturers to con- 
sider the design and development of 
equipment for the utility accounting 
problems. 


Peterson Closes Seminar 

The chairman of the AGA Account- 
ing Section, D. W. Peterson, Minne- 
apolis Gas Co., closed the meeting 
with several pertinent comments. Of 
particular interest was his statement 
that efforts are now being made by 
both Associations to encourage. the 
Operating and Engineering Sections 
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to organize groups similar to the Elec- 
tronic Accounting Machine Develop- 
ments Committee. Cooperative effort 
by such committees would coordinate 
the data processing requirements of 
utilities and facilitate the encourage- 
ment of manufacturers to design and 
develop computers for specific appli- 
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cation to utility data processing prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Peterson expressed the sincere 
thanks of the industry to the com- 
panies which so generously and frank- 
ly discussed their pioneering experi- 
ences in computer applications at the 
Seminar. 


First Electricity Generated on a Test Basis 


at Shippingport Atomic Power Plant 


LECTRIC power was generated on 

a test basis on Dec. 18 for the 
first time at Shippingport Atomic 
Power Plant, the world’s first full- 
scale atomic electric power plant de- 
voted exclusively for peacetime uses, 
Duquesne Light Co. and the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission have an- 
nounced. 

At 7 a.m. on Dec. 18, the plant was 
producing 12,100 kilowatts and at 11 
a.m. on Dec. 23, the Shippingport 
Atomic Power Plant was operating 
at full power, delivering 60,000 kw 
of electricity to the Duquesne Light 
Co. system in the Pittsburgh area. 
At its net power level of 60,000 kw, 
the Shippingport reactor was produc- 
ing more electricity than any other 
individual reactor in existence in the 
world. 

The plant is being operated by 
Duquesne under a contract with AEC 
which supplied the reactor for this 
commercial venture into the atomic 
energy power fields by an electric util- 
ity. Westinghouse Electric Corp., un- 
der contract to AEC, designed and de- 
veloped the reactor, while Duquesne 
contributed toward the reactor portion 
of the plant and provided the site and 
turbine-generator for the Duquesne- 
AEC project. 

In order to gain the knowledge 
which could only be obtained by build- 
ing and operating a full-scale plant, 
the pressurized water type of reactor 
was chosen in 1953 as it was the only 
type at that time which was ready for 
use. 

Philip A. Fleger, Duquesne board 
chairman, said, “The first generation 
of power at Shippingport marks an- 
other major advance toward the day 
of abundant, low-cost atomic power.” 

Mr. Flieger further stated that 
“We must bend every effort to hasten 


that day, as a lot of hard work re- 
mains to be done.” 





Feb. 1 and Feb. 15 


Awards Contests 


Deadlines! 


Because of the greatly simpli- 
fied entry rules of the new EEI 
Sales Promotion Contests, many 
companies are preparing several 
entries covering their most suc- 
cessful sales promotions for 
1957. This is the last reminder of 


the deadlines for these entries: 


Feb. 1, 1958 


Entries for the Farm and Indus- 


trial Sales Promotion Contests 


Feb. 15, 1958 
Entries for the Residential and 


Commercial Sales Promotion 
Contests 


Send in those entries before 
the deadlines catch up with 


you! 


Awards Committee 


Edison Electric Institute 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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EDISON 


Personals 





Election of three top executives, 
including J. Lee Rice, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, as president of 
the company, has been announced 





J. LEE RICE, JR. 


by West Penn Electric Co. Vice 
President Harold F. Butler assumed 
the new position of vice chairman of 
the board and Marion G. Miller, as- 
sistant vice president, becomes vice 
president. 

Earle S. Thompson, who has been 
president, will continue as chairman 
of the board and as the chief execu- 
tive officer of the company. 

Mr. Rice will be chief administra- 
tive officer of the company. He has 
been a vice president since 1949. Be- 
fore joining West Penn in 1944, he 
had gained utility experience with 
what is now the General Public Util- 
ities Corp. Mr. Rice is a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Butler, vice president of West 
Penn or a_ predecessor company 
since 1935, in his new capacity will 
continue to be concerned with broad 
general policy matters. Also a grad- 
uate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, he was affiliated with the 
law firm of Sullivan & Cromwell be- 
fore his association with West 
Penn’s executive staff in 1935. 

Mr. Miller has been assistant vice 
president of the utility since 1951. 
He joined the company 35 years ago 
after he was graduated from Penn- 
sylvania State University. Before 


being named assistant vice president 
he had been assistant controller of 
West Penn Power Co., a subsidiary, 
for 12 years. 





HAROLD F. BUTLER 


Robert F. Krause was elected pres- 
ident of the New England Power 
Co., wholesale subsidiary of New En- 
gland Electric System. He was pres- 
ident of New England Power Ser- 
vice Co. Other promotions in NEES 
include: Ralph E. Nock, vice presi- 
dent-general manager, Narragansett 
Electric Co., to vice president of 
NEES; Alfred V. Coleman, vice pres- 
ident of NEES, to president of New 
England Power Service Co.; Edward 
G. Twohey, vice president, Narra- 
gansett Co., to vice president-gen- 
eral manager of Narragansett; and 
C. W. Jones, vice president, Narra- 
gansett, to vice president, New En- 
gland Power. 

Mr. Krause, a graduate of Univer- 
sity of Arizona and University of 
Michigan Law School, has been pres- 
ident of NEP Service Co. since 1952. 
Mr. Nock, has been associated with 
utilities since 1912 and in 1946 was 
named vice president of NEP Ser- 
vice Co. and director of personnel 
administration of NEES and sub- 
sidiaries. Mr. Coleman, a graduate 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been in the utility field 
since 1915 and held executive posts 
in several NEES retail operating 
companies. He became assistant to 
the NEES president in 1950. Mr. 
Twohey, with more than 30 years’ 
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experience in utility management, 
was chief executive of the NEES 
gas division before joining Narra- 
gansett in 1956 as vice president. 
Mr. Jones, a graduate of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, with more 
than 25 years in utility management, 
was elected vice president of Nar- 
ragansett in 1951. John W. Gron- 
beck, assistant safety manager of 
NEES, has been appointed safety 
manager, to succeed Fred G. Harri- 
son. Mr. Gronbeck’s former post has 
been assumed by Clinton L. Pendle- 
ton. 





Alphonse H. Aymond, Jr., vice 
president and general counsel, Con- 
sumers Power Co., was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president in charge of 
legal, accounting and gas matters. 
Harold P. Graves, general attorney 
for the company, succeeds Mr. Ay- 
mond as general counsel. Robert P. 
Briggs continues as executive vice 
president in charge of corporate, 
financial and related matters. 

Birum G. Campbell, division man- 
ager at Kalamazoo, was elected vice 
president in charge of sales and bus- 
iness promotion and John B. Simp- 
son, general supervisor of gas opera- 
tions, was elected -vice president in 
charge of gas operations. 

Roland A. Lamley, general super- 
visor of electric production and 
transmission, becomes manager of 
electric generation and system oper- 
ations and Charles D. Malloch, elec- 
tric and general operations super- 
visor, becomes manager of electric 
lines, substations and general ser- 
vices. 





Charles F. Avila, vice president- 
engineering and construction, Bos- 
ton Edison Co., has been named vice 
president and assistant general man- 
ager, and George A. Orrok, superin- 
tendent of engineering and construc- 
tion, has been made vice president 
of engineering and construction, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Avila. Thomas J. Galli- 
gan, Jr., has been promoted to assis- 
tant to the president and R. M. Kel- 
mon to assistant treasurer. 





Bryan Bell Marsh, division man- 
ager of Alabama Power Co.’s South- 
ern division, recently was elected 
division vice president, succeeding 
A. S. Coleman, retired. Mr. Marsh 
joined Alabama Power in 1923, im- 
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mediately after receiving a degree in 
electrical engineering from Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. He began his 
utility career as an apprentice en- 
gineer at Montgomery. He served 
successively as assistant division su- 
perintendent, division superinten- 
dent, district manager, assistant di- 
vision manager and in 1946 was 
made division manager. 

Also at Alabama Power, C. T. 
Brasfield, Jr., executive engineer 
since 1954, was named manager of 
employee relations. He has been em- 
ployed by the utility since 1924. Leon 
B. Murray, superintendent of trans- 
mission, was promoted to assistant 
manager of transmission and distri- 
bution, succeeding the late L. C. 
Flourney; Alan R. Barton, Jr., su- 
perintendent of miscellaneous opera- 
tions, succeeds Mr. Murray as super- 
intendent of transmission; R. T. 
Garlington, assistant superintendent 
of distribution, becomes superinten- 
dent of miscellaneous operations; 
and C. C. Strozier, senior engineer in 
the distribution department, was ad- 
vanced to assistant superintendent 
of distribution. 





Wilmot O. Smith, electric operating 
manager, Long Island Lighting Co., 
has been elected vice president in 
charge of the utility’s gas and elec- 
tric sales. Associated with the utility 
since 1923 when he joined the electric 
operating department, he was made 
assistant vice president and electric 
operating manager in 1953. 

In another promotion, Charles E. 
Elbert, secretary, was given addi- 
tional responsibilities as assistant to 
President John J. Tuohy. 





Hugh M. Parker, treasurer of Cen- 
tral Illinois Public Service Co., was 
elected vice president in charge of 
finance, and secretary of the com- 
pany, succeeding R. B. Tulpin who 
has retired after 44 years with the 
utility. George R. Cook, assistant 
treasurer, succeeds Mr. Parker as 
treasurer and assistant secretary. 
Also, Ralph E. Lindner, internal 
auditor, was named an_ assistant 
treasurer. 

Mr. Parker joined CIPS as a book- 
keeper in 1919 and was transferred 
to the general office the following 
year. He was named traveling audi- 
tor, Southern division auditor, assis- 
tant treasurer and in 1939 became 
treasurer. Mr. Tulpin was elected 
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auditor and secretary in 1932 and 
vice president in 1944. He will con- 
tinue as a board member. Mr. Cook 
joined the company in 1929 after re- 
ceiving a degree in business admin- 
istration from the University of Illi- 
nois. He was elected assistant trea- 
surer in 1951. Mr. Lindner joined 
the utility in 1929 after attending 
the University of Illinois College of 
Commerce. 


Three new assignments of execu- 
tives have been announced by Kan- 
sas City Power & Light Co.: Robert 
A. Olson, vice president and trea- 
surer, becomes secretary, succeeding 
Robert H. Busler; Kenneth G. Hov- 
land, assistant treasurer, becomes 
treasurer and assistant secretary; 
and Michael Seltzer, tax attorney, 
becomes assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. 

Mr. Olson first served as secretary 
when he joined the company in 1947, 
and later was appointed to additional] 
duties as treasurer, vice president 
and member of the board of direc- 
tors. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa with a law degree. 

Mr. Hovland, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, has been 
associated with the company since 
1947 when he became assistant con- 
troller. He was promoted in 1955 to 
assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Seltzer, a graduate of the 
Washburn University Law School, 
joined the utility in March, 1957. He 
worked as an attorney for the U. S. 
Internal Revenue Service, and later 
as a partner in the law firm of 
Spencer, Fane, Britt & Browne. 





Alex Rogers, controller and secre- 
tary of Mississippi Power & Light 
Co., has been elected vice president 
and secretary of the company. Under 
his new title, Mr. Rogers will con- 
tinue the same duties he has per- 
formed since January, 1955, when he 
was named controller and secretary. 
With MP&L 23 years, he has been 
manager of rates and economic re- 
search, executive assistant, district 
manager, assistant division manager 
and budget director. He is a member 
of the EEI Financing and Investor 
Relations Committee. 





Southern California Edison Co. 
recently announced the election of 
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T. M. McDaniel, Jr., chief of the 
organization and procedures staff, as 
vice president, and Bruce Renwick, 
vice president and general counsel, 
as vice president and senior counsel. 
Rollin E. Woodbury was elevated 
from assistant general 
general counsel. 

Mr. McDaniel has been with the 
company since 1956. A 1937 graduate 
of Stanford University, he previously 
was a member of Arthur Anderson & 
Co., accounting firm. Mr. Renwick 
has been VP-general counsel since 
1955. He started as an assistant 
counsel with the utility in 1942. 


counsel to 


Raymond D. Maxson on April 1 
will relinquish his duties as senior 
vice president, Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co., to become senior consulting 
engineer to the utility and to Sargent 
and Lundy, engineering firm. Mr. 
Maxson, who has been in charge of 
the Dresden nuclear power station 
now being built, will concentrate on 
atomic power. 





M. L. Kapp, president of Interstate 
Power Co., has been elected to the 
position of senior officer of the Du- 
buque, Iowa, utility. He assumes 
the duties of the post left vacant by 
the recent death of B. F. Pickard, 
former chairman of the board. The 
post of chairman has been consoli- 
dated with that of president. In ad- 
dition, C. A. Hummel, executive vice 
president and second senior officer 
of the company, was elected a mem- 
ber of the utility’s Finance Commit- 
tee. 





W. B. “Bill” Welge, accounting de- 
partment field auditor of Southern 
Indiana Gas and Electric Co., was 
recently named purchasing agent for 
the company, succeeding F. E. 
Thompson, retired. A. P. Tirmen- 
stein, construction materials buyer, 
becomes assistant purchasing agent. 
Mr. Welge, with the company 28 
years, has completed several courses 
in purchasing practice at the Evans- 
ville College Center for Advanced 
Education. Mr. Tirmenstein, a grad- 
uate of Evansville College, has been 
with the company eight years. 
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I. S. Stewart, secretary of Kansas 
Power and Light Co., ended a career 
of nearly 45 years with the utility, 
its parent company, and predecessor 
companies, when he retired recently. 
He joined the Illinois Traction Co. in 
Peoria, Ill., in 1913 as a stenogra- 
pher. In 1928, Mr. Stewart became 
assistant to KP&L’s president. He 
was appointed secretary in 1942. 





Joseph F. Farley recently was 
elected comptroller of New York 
State Electric & Gas Corp. He had 
been assistant comptroller since 
1945, and succeeds H. C. Fleck, re- 
tired. Mr. Farley joined the then 
Queens County Water Co., now the 
Long Island Water Co., as an office 
boy and meter reader in 1916. In 13 
years he advanced to chief of the 
accounting department. He became 
associated with NYSE&G in Ithaca 
in 1929 as a reports division em- 
ployee. He was appointed assistant 
comptroller in 1945. Mr. Fleck, a 
graduate of the University of Ne- 
braska, went to Ithaca in 1939 with 
NYSE&G from New York, where he 
had been specializing in regulatory 
accounting matters including the 
merger of approximately 100 compa- 
nies into NYSE&G. 





Southern Electric Generating Co. 
has announced the appointment of 
Andrew E. Burnett as _ operating 
manager of the company. His new 
responsibilities will center on the 
1,000-mw steam plant being con- 
structed near Wilsonville, Ala. Power 
output from the plant will be pur- 
chased in equal amounts by Alabama 
Power Co. and Georgia Power Co., 
joint owners of SEGC. Mr. Burnett, 
after graduating from Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, joined Alabama 
Power Co. in 1930. 





R. E. Phenicie has been appointed 
personnel director and A. H. Schaars 
personnel administrator, Wisconsin 
Public Service Corp., following re- 
tirement Dec. 31, 1957, of C. B. Bou- 
let, vice president-personnel. Both 
Mr. Phenicie and Mr. Schaars are 
long-time members of the utility’s 
personnel department. Mr. Phenicie, 
after graduating from Lawrence Col- 
lege, attended the University of Wis- 
consin. He joined WPS in 1933 and 
has spent most of his time in the 
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personnel department at Green Bay. 
Following his graduation from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1928, Mr. 
Schaars joined WPS as an account- 
ant. Both have served on EEI com- 
mittees. 





Louis C. Provencher, assistant sec- 
retary of The Detroit Edison Co., 
retired Jan. 1 after more than 39 
years of service. Former chairman 
of EEI’s General Accounting Com- 
mittee and a former member of the 
Institute’s Application of Accounting 
Principles Committee, he joined the 
company in 1918. Eighteen months 
later he became chief of the account- 
ing group. In 1949 he was appointed 
assistant secretary and supervisor 
of general accounting by the Detroit 
Edison board. He relinquished his 
assignment as supervisor of general 
accounting in 1952 when his duties 
as assistant secretary were expanded. 





Dave Knight, former Pudget Sound 
Power & Light Co. representative on 
the Inter-company Pool staff in Spo- 
kane, Wash., has been selected to fill 
the new position of supervisor of 
system operations for PSP&L. He 
will be in charge of daily power 
supply operations and of following 
the progress of current power con- 
struction projects in the area. 





E. Leslie Huse, Central division 
sales manager for Jersey Central 
Power & Light Co., has been pro- 
moted to assistant manager of rates 
and research for Jersey Central 
Power & Light Co.-New Jersey Power 
& Light Co. He joined JCP&L in 
1935 as a lighting representative in 
the former Central division head- 
quarters. Mr. Huse, who received a 
master of science degree in electri- 
cal engineering from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has 
been Central division sales manager 
since 1954. 





Communications—Internal 
(Continued from page 16) 
grams in your smaller offices at night 
for employees and their wives? We 

do and find that they love it. 

Do you have a home service section 
in your company’s employee maga- 
zine? Many company magazines do 
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have such a column or page, edited by 
the home service department. In our 
case, our magazine, The Communica- 
tor, does not have a specific home 
service column but carries photos and 
stories of home service activities reg- - 
ularly. The girls have good “noses 
for news” and are cooperative about 
having photos made and sending in 
stories about their activities. 

How many who make home calls 
give a brief written report to the 
local manager and sales or service 
manager, telling them what you 
found on each call? These reports are 
impressive, tangible evidence in the 
manager’s files, showing what you 
are doing for him. 

Do you sit down and talk with the 
local manager, the servicemen or oth- 
ers who may be interested, about 
what you have seen and heard in the 
course of your contact with the pub- 
lic? If not, you are missing a chance 
to bring them into the act. 

Recently I read with interest a 
paragraph in one Division Manager’s 
Monthly Report letters to our gen- 
eral manager. 

He wrote: “Home Service Adviser 
Mary Doe, in cooperation with our 
division sales manager, held several 
demonstrations for different schools. 
In addition, Miss Doe made home 
calls on a number of our customers, 
work that we appreciate very much, 
not only because it is helpful to our 
customers in utilizing their appli- 
ances but because it gives me a better 
insight into the attitude of these cus- 
tomers toward our company.” 

There we have middle management 
plugging home service work to top 
management. The particular Mary 
Doe mentioned in the letter, inciden- 
tally, makes written as well as verbal 
reports on her activities to both divi- 
sion and local managers. 

I have heard executives and super- 
visors say more than once: “Don’t 
these home service girls ever do any- 
thing but go to meetings?” 

Let’s tell them that what we saw 
and heard was useful and rewarding. 
Let’s tell them why this workshop has 
made it possible for us to do a better 
job during the months ahead. 

Let’s put it in writing .. . simply, 
concisely, sincerely. Let’s do it im- 
mediately when we get home, while 
our own interest and enthusiasm are 
still running high enough to be con- 
tagious. 


ary, 1958 
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OFFICERS 
: J. Ss a adn cenedqeneseeese —eeneakis Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. E. Coretre, Vice President .....ccreccecsceseres +++++ dhe Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 
Epwin Vennarn, Vice President and Managing Director .,...420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
H. S. Sutton, Treasurer. . + se+-~+Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


A. B. Morcan, Secretary end “Assistant Managing Director... .420 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms expiring 1958) 


. eererererrrrTT TT ores? tet Central Power and Light Co., Corpus Christi, Texas 
i OB ccc cscdensonssaeeen eeeededen Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
FP. D. CAnpaas....c.ccccccccsccccccscvescoees Cambridge Electric Light Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
C. Bh, ERR ASOGER. 4 6 s.s 00s eeeeeeeee Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
R. Rev WGN... cccccescese setecehns +onawe ao Potomac Electric Power Co., Washington, D. C. 
Ml Rs ni tenga cksscoueesesaaeebas Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Oi ee. IN, os nwgnceessa0gpeeeseeanenenen Iowa Power and Light Co., Des Moines, lowa 
ie a, SIR ci cdsceeveescececevens The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Pe Ee, BM cvccenatedeedseyedes Henewneed Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
i  , codesncdcesseeencteagen Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 
Ee ce tae cek pew ehes sabe caeeemn Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
i, SE on cieccnndeedonsecaneaed Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
i, ccs nace eaeenwkele kheeiirks The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 
De Wy PS 5.6.504 50604400 b5 bse eeengenssenareesens Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Ene TURE 2 0ccccccsrcccvesess American Gas and Electric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 


(Terms expiring 1959) 


BE, 5 Cs caccccccssvscscsvccecsas Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
STUART COOPER cc cccrcccccsscccccscccccececers Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Camt. J. FORGBGRG, cor ccccccnnseocscccccccccces Wisconsin Power and Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
a snc ccbeens es etannacnneih Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ee, I hndaesdcneseeese saened Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 
ee RCC CRT OEE TOT CPST STOR OEE TE PT Te The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich, 
J. EB. LARAW. oc ccsescosccsere peeebreneeennesae Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 
Earte J. MACHOLD....... §464hsorseueenseeews Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
i Cee ec nccueenkedeeecheseeder eked The Empire District Electric Co., Joplin, Mo. 
ee Sn sd enpeeeeebhe sabneseekeoeskeenie West Penn Power Co., Greensburg, Pa, 
i Ce nce daneeesesaneteneseneeewnnesne Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. Be. BPCWB..cc0c0r0 RR re Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
et sn. es can eeenetdee Cheeedaneeesaneadakumie Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 
De, Wei oa wnnccccccsccceccescenansens Southwestern Gas and Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 
Breast BH, Wai... ccccscccccscocene oeencensess Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


(Terms expiring 1960) 


W. C. BgeckyorD ......... ecccceececesee dhe Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
iy Sy BE cnaccnesecesacecs eeececeeeeeee he United Illuminating Co., New Haven, Conn. 
MM, A. OGG ccccees exedacsansedenstteketsasaabasanaenn Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N.C, 
J. F. Davenport......... peieenneenensesaes Sento California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
i Baar co eccccccccccccces--Portiand General Electric Co., Portland, Ore. 
G. S. Dinwippig ........+.. bbdbbiiaerinnns New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Wiis GALE ..,.....-. PTT Ce OT OT eT TT TOT TET TET TTT Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, Ill. 
De, Se OD be sececs Labtbbidibbebbesetesdsesicaceneeen Interstate Power Co., Dubuque, Iowa 
W. T. Luckine ......., (insdssbeaeratavtisecnsenes Arizona Public Service Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
WY. WH. LAO ccccccssces kidédbitendudbbbeantcanwall Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Texas 
L. C. McCuurKIN .....0.0eeeeeeeeeeeeeee0-5avannah Electric and Power Co., Savannah, Ga. 
J. J. McDONOUGH .....escee0e piebeinitnmtnd cancnkenhehoned Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
i, ae EE acenseesoassad oeeee+Public Servier Co. of New Hampshire, Manchester, N. H. 


G. W. Van DERZEE .....ceeeececcececceeess Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. THEopoRE WOLFE ........02e0+eeee0+ee++..-baltimore Gas and Electric Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Executive Committee 


C. B. Delafield, R. R. Dunn, 4.8. King, E. L. Lindseth, C. E. Oakes, R. G. Rincliffe 
K.-M. Robinson, W. H. Sammis, G. W. Van Derzee 
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Virginia Electric and Power Co. 
The Hartford Electric Light Co. 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 


Middle South Utilities, Inc. 


Utah Power & Light Co. 
Consumers Power Co. 


Lytz McDowa.p.... Public Service Electric and Gas Ca 
Paut B. McKze Pacific Power & Light Ce 
New England Electric Systen 

Southern California Edison Ca 

Wisconsin Power and Light Ce 

Central & South West Corp 

American Gas and Electric Ca 

Carolina Power & Light Ca 

The Dayton Power and Light Ca 

J. B. THomas Texas Electric Service Co 
E. S. THompson....The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.) 
ALLew Van Wyck Illinois Power Ca 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1957-1958) 


ACCOUNTING 


Accounting Division Executive, J. D. ELLIOTT........2+++- . 
Coordinator of Customer Activities Group, C. J. BERNER 
Customer Accounting, M. F. YOUNG..........00+0ee08 ‘ 
Customer Collections, J. E. HEVRON...........20ee0e8 os 
Customer Relations, H. R. Porrs..........ssecceceees : 
Coordinator of General Activities Group, P. R. LAWSON 
Depreciation Accounting, O. E. SMITH 
General Accounting, G. F. Jongs 
Internal Auditing, R. B. Tritton 


Plant Accounting and Property Records, G. A. BROWNMILLER 


Taxation Accounting, C. E. York 

Coordinator of Special Activities Group, C. T. Dwicnt 
Accounting Developments Service, A. H. Kmnn 
Accounting Employee Relations, J. J. LEARY 
Application of Accounting Principles, V. A. Kos 
Electronic Accounting Machine Developments, R. W. Britt 
Uniform System of Accounts, R. G. SCHNEIDER 


COMMERCIAL 


Commercial Division Executive, T. O. McQuisTon 
Commercial Sales Group, R. 1. BULL 

Farm Group, M. O. WHITHED 

Industrial Power & Heating Group, F. E. Wiatr 
Residential Group, Ropert L. Coz 

Special Services Group, B. L. PALM 


ENGINEERING 

Engineering &§ Operating Division Executive, C. W. FRANKLIN 
Electrical System & Equipment, H. E. DEARDORFF 

Hydraulic Power, E. S. H. 

Meter & Service, FLoyp SALMON 

Prime Movers, V. L. STONE 

Transmission €&§ Distribution, W. M. PENNEY 


GENERAL 

General Division Executive, J. 

Accident Prevention, 1. R. Dour 

Area Development, S. F. McGowan 

Atomic Power, E. L. Linps&tH 

Awards, M. C. ALBRITTAIN 

Electric Power Survey, ARTHUR S. GRISWOLD 


Financing & Investor Relations, PAUL HALLINGBY, JR. ......... 


Industrial Relations, E. J. Britt 


Membership, E. S. THOMPSON 
Purchasing and Stores, T. S. DuNSTAN 
Rate Research, L. W. FRANK 


Regulation, C. E. KOHLHEPP........0..ccceccccccccece See 
Research Projects, E. H. SNYDER.........-eccccecccecesces 


Statistical, A. E. Busu 
Tax Policy, C. B. McManus 


Technical Assistance for Overseas Visitors, HARVEY BUMGARDNER 


Transportation, R. E. HAMEL 


06eassde ketene The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

ere The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, Cona 
err, New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La 
- «Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric Co., Columbus, Ohi 
Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, Pa 

Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., Baltimore, Md 

Potomac Electric Power Co. Washington, D. C 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohi 
The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohi 

The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn 
Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Als 

Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass 

Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, Ill 

Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va 


Metropolitan Edison Co., Reading, Pa 

Ohio Power Co., Canton, Ohi 

Atlantic City Electric Co., Atlantic City, N. J 

The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohic 
Unien Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill 


. »-- Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y 
The Dayton Power and Light Co., Dayton, Ohic 

Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga 

Central Power and Light Co., Corpus Christi, Texas 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, Ill, 

Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich 

Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohic 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., Baltimore, Md 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Middle South Utilities, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohic 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Springfield, Mass. 
s12cneenhen New Jersey Power & Light Co., Denville, N. J. 
ne Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Southern Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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